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CHAPTER XI. 


White the two men stood there face to face in 
that menacing attitude, there was a hurried and 
heavy trampling of feet just without the entrance 
of the mill, and thereafter came a thundering 
knock upon the door ! 

Chalkers recoiled, with a lively suspicion that 
he was trapped, while fear instantly hanged and 
quartered him, and he gazed wildly around for 
an outlet of escape. 

Mr. Ogden (for we will not call him Lord Mon- 
tague till he returns to his estates in England, 
and invites our predecessor in these annals to 
pay him a visit)—Mr. — moved towards the 
entrance. 

“ Open, Caleb Chalkers, ” commanded a graff 
voice, while the door was violently shaken. “I, 
Magnus Est Clarkibus, which in the plain Eng- 
lish vernacular meaneth John Smith Clark—I, 
said Clarkibus, Justice of the Peace, and Consta- 
ble of the township of Milford, New Haven 
County, State of Connecticut, do hereby: com- 
mand you, to open, without unlawful resistance 
or any unnecessary delay, thisdoor. Witness— 
my hand. Amen—so be it! O, yes—O yes!” 

“That dashed constable!” growled Chalkers. 
“Who has dared to complain of me ?” 

“ Quick! give me the key,” said Mr. Ogden, 
“ or that learned Thebian and potent functionary 
will tear the mill to pieces. Go away, there! 
Furies! stop shaking that door!” 

“In the name of the law—must enter—effect 
a personal service of the—” 

“No—no! We wont admit them. Some 
dashed fool has sworn out a writ, but I’ll die be- 
fore I submit to arrest. The man who lays a hand 
upon me is dead,” and he flourished his pistol 
wildly above his head. ‘“ Much more that fool— 
all officiousness, because he has never served buat 
one legal document during an official term of 


five or ten years !” 
“ Op 





I d you, gentleman, 
in the name of the law!” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Mr. Ogden to Chalk- 
ers. ‘Let them in, and I will see that you are 
not injured, Give me the key.” 

Not perceiving anything else he could reason- 
ab!y do, Chalkers sullenly tossed the key to the 
youth, who at once unlocked and opened the 
door. 

A long array of people filed in. 

First, there were Miss Wheeler and Patty, both 
looking anxious, but not so much agitated as 
might have been expected. Then came a testy 
looking, white-skinned and wrinkled-faced little 
old man, in a big, powdered wig—a suit of re- 
spectable black, and knee-buckles, with a large, 
gold-headed cane in his right hand and a legal 
document in his left. Behind this personage, 
whose official air at once betrayed him as the 
great Clarkibus, came honest John Welch and 
several of the neighbors, all looking intensely 
curious and wondering, if not absolutely excited. 

“Who's killed?’ demanded one. 

“ Which is the murderer ?”’ said a second. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” observed Mr. Clark, bust- 
ling around and looking from one to the other. 
“ We are, doubiless, just in time to prevent high- 
handed violence from imbrewing her gory hands 
in bloody— Shut the door, Mr. Welch, and 
guard it, if you please, while I arrest the prisoner, 
in that case made and provided !” 

He set on his spectacles, and assumed a solemn 
manner, as if as much impressed by the impor- 
tance, as by the novelty, of the proposed perfor- 
mance of duty. 

“Now, then,” and he confronted Chalkers, 
with the paper uplifted in his left hand, and the 
forefinger of his right responding, in a grave 
shake at the offender's head. ‘ Now, then, know 
all men that I, Magnus Est Clarkibus, in the 
name of the Commonwealth of Connecticut, and 
by virtue of the authority duly vested in me by 
his Excellency Governor Trumbull, do hereby 
make and issue this my proclamation :—Curse 
it!” 

“Well, it’s a brief one, if not profane,” ob- 
served Mr. Welch, with a laugh. 

The trouble was that Chalkers had coolly de- 
livered himself of a mouthful of tobacco-juice full 
n the legal worthy’s right eye. 


A laugh arose from the bystanders. 

“Take notice; gentlemen,” roared Mr. Clark, 
« that the prisoner is resisting the execution of 
the laws of this Commonwealth, by squirting his 
nasty tobacco-juice into my eyes—the eyes of 
me, Magnus Est Clarkibus, J. P.!” 

“Yes, gentlemen,” rejoined Chalkers, “and 
take notice that I am doing it dashed well, too!” 
(and spirt! another mouthful deluged the con- 
stable’s face). ‘‘ There, you blasted little skunk ! 
now go home and rock the baby or play with the 
kitten !” 

The cause of this unexampled boldness, was a 
reflection, on the part of Chalkers, that he could 
summon old Tussle and his boys, if necessary, 
from the brig, before the party could overpower 
him and carry him off to the village. 

The result of this boldness, on the part of Mr. 
Clark, was to give him all he could well attend 
to during the next ten minutes, in getting his 
eyes into serviceable trim. ‘As to Mr. Welch 
and the neighbors, they d querying and 
gossipping, looking from one to the other of the 
principals, especially Mr. Ogden and Patty. 
But neither of the young people gave much at- 
tention to the scene around them, after perceiv- 
ing that no immediate danger need be appre- 
hended at present from Chalkers®? The youth 
was soon by Patty’s side, smiling assuringly 
upon her, with his arm around her waist, while 
she leaned confidingly upon his breast. 

“We found your private memorandum-book,”’ 
she whispered, “ where you fell, and soon learn- 
ed your identity therefrom, as well as gained 
some idea of your Business hitherwards from some 
notes therein. ©,” and she nestled her face in 
his bosom, “ I am happy !” 

Mr. Ogden led her apart from the others, con- 
ducting her to the window, where the soft moon- 
light fell upon her glowing but placid features. 

“Shall I not tell you the details of the loss 
and the finding of you?” he asked. 

“ Not now—not now! My heart tells me all 
I am able to bear at this moment! You know 
all of my history, and I leave my fate in your 
hands. Only free me forever from him!” 

“ You are free, darling Mary! He shall never 
trouble you again.” 

“We were so afraid he would do you an in- 
jury, that Miss Wheeler, my dear friend here, 
went up the road and summoned these men.” 

“You did well. Call your friend here, and 
we will have such a sweet meeting here as this 
place has never yet witnessed.” 

Miss Wheeler came, in obedience to a signal 
from Patty, and the trio were soon deeply enga- 
ged with each other. 





Mr. Clarkibus finally cleared the offensive | 


liquid from his face and eyes, but his wrath and 
general flustration made him appear, by the 


time the process was completed, much less dig- | 


nified than before. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he then said, with all the 
majesty of suppressed rage,“ I constitute you all 
sheriffs and deputy-sheriffs, and command you to 
aid me in arresting this villain!” 

“It’s immaterial about it,” spoke up Mr. Og- 
den, advancing, with a smile. 

“ What, sir? Can I believe my hearing? Do 
you suppose a magiStrate can be brought here on 





a fool’s errand! Do you think the mighty arm 


SEIZED AS THE M 


ing and groaning, and I can’t be sent of now in 
this manner, after nearly breaking my neck to 
serve them !” 

“The writ is a blank one,” observed Mr. 
Welch, blandly. ‘I thought we could settle this 
matter without any serious resort to law—’” 

“A blank one? Yes, ’tis blank,” exclaimed 
Mr. Clark, with a blank expression of counte- 
nance. “This, Mr. Welch, is an outrage on the 
Constitution—an insult to the whole grand sys- 
tem of law and order, of which I am an humble 
representative and exponent.” 

Mr. Clarkibus was seriously hurt, it was plain. 
Nothing less than a five dollar note could have 
probably eased his wounded dignity, but when 
this healing unction was applied by our hero, the 
learned official became pacific. 

Mr. Ogden then advanced, with a gesture 
which commanded silence and attention from all 
present. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ since these ladies have 
called you here, and you, Mr. Clark—” 

“ Officially, Clarkibus,” said that worthy, 
promptly. 

“Anexplanation seems due you. I am James 
Ogden, of England, and this lady here,” indica- 
ting Patty, “is my cousin Mary, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Manivers, and no relation what- 
ever of the man Chalkers, as whose daughter 
most of you have known her.” ® 

“No relation !” 

“What! Patty Chalkers is not Patty Chalk- 
ers, at all, but a great lady of England !” 

“ Well, I’m glad of it! She’s good enough to 
bea queen! I say, mates, the cat’s out, and three 
oriferous and compunctious cheers for the Lady 


The cheers were given with a will, and then 
the excl i and q flew fast from 
every lip, save those of the actors intimately 
concerned. Chalkers was sullen, and looked 
blackly and scowlingly around, for all of those 
men stood between him and the door, and he be- 
gan to seriously fear that they would do him some 
legal or other injury, after all. Patty was cling- 








ing to her cousin, while he addressed the men 
before him. 

“As regards Chalkers, gentlemen, I deem it 
| necessary to expose him—” 
“It’s all a lie—gentlemen—don’t believe a 
| word this man tells you. He would rob a poor 
| old father of his child! Boo hoo!” and he sub- 
| sided into g picture of weeping parental ten- 
derness. 

“Bah, Mr. Ogden, you need not take the 
trouble to contradict him. We have all known 
| that such a man as this here, never could be the 


| there. Why, the Lord bless you! I never had 
the slightest idea of any such disgrace, but then, 


you see, 1 didn’t know what the secret of the | 


| whole business was, and so, I didn’t came to 
make trouble by meddling !” 


| colonies, who conceived a deadly hatred towards 
my laie uncle and aunt, Lord and Lady Mani- 
| vers. To get his revenge, he robbed their coun- 


father of such a sweet, pretty angel as Miss Patty, | 


“The secret is, gentlemen, that this Caleb | 
Chalkers is a graduate of the English penal | 
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try-seat of its plate, jewels and other valuables, 
not forgetting to take along with him this 
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and seclusion, and here he has lived ever since !” 

“Singular that you found him!” exclaimed 
Mr. Welch. 

“Not singular if we refer it to the Providence 
of God—impossible if we look at the matter 
through the mere medium of material events. 
As full as my heart is, gentl , of gratitud 
towards the Beneficent Being who has this day 
enabled me to enfbrace my long lost cousin, I 
cannot forbear to remark to you all his watchful 
care in bringing about the event. Firstly, it was 
the malicious feeling of triumph experienced by 
Chalkers, that caused him to retain his own 
name. Had he assumed a new one, we never 
should have found my lost one—never,” and the 
thought caused a shudder of emotion to pervade 
the frame of each. “Again, if I had not gone up 
to London just as I did, and then, if I had not 
met Mr. Spencer just as I did, and even then, 
if he had not chanced to speak the name of this 
man of his own accord, I should not now be 
here. So, you see that the hand of God is visible 
all through the events which have led to this 
restoration, and I invite you all, gentlemen, to 
join me in a simple act of adoration to that Holy 
and Blessed One who rules the destinies of all.” 

Solemnly did that young man kneel down, 
those hardy men uncovered their heads, and then 
for the first time, perhaps for the last, did the 
voice of prayer ascend from the Gulf Mill. It 
was a beautiful sight, that brave and manly 
youth, that loving and gentle maid by his side, 
and Nellie aissolved in tears of joy and grati- 
tude between them, and all those rough men 
bowing their heads and hearts in unison with Mr. 
Ogden’s praise and thanksgiving. 

“And, gentlemen,” continued our hero, after 
this act of worship, “I am so impressed hy these 
signal manifestations of God’s care and goodness, 
that I do not feel called upon to take vengeance 
into my own hands. I forgive Mr. Chalkers, as 
does Mary. We shall leave him to his fate, 
whatever it may be—only trusting and praying 
that he may be led to see the error of his ways, 
and eventually share in that mercy and forgive- 
ness which awaits true repentance.” 

“ Good!’ said honest John Welch. 

“Until we can make arrangements for our 
return to England, Mary and myself will be the 
guests of Nellie, at Cliff Cottage, where we shall 
be glad to see any of you, gentlemen, at your 
convenience and pleasure. For the present, as 
we are all much fatigued, and are going directly 
home to sleep, after a few private words with 
| Chalkers, we will bid you good-night.” 

Many warm words were uttered ere those rough 
but honest hearts all took their leave of Mr. Og- 
den and the ladies, but they were finally gone. 

“And now, Mr. Chalkers,” said our hero, 
turning towards the spot where he had last seen 
that personage. But he saw that the spot was 
vacant. 

Mr. Chalkers, in that general departure, had 
also vanished. 

And Silence, while Mr. Ogden and the ladies 
looked inquiringly around, in quest of their ene- 
my, again took possession of the scene. 








child. He came directly here, to this privacy 


CHAPTER XII. 


O, the opening of affection’s pearly gates, for 
the entrance of bliss! O, the thrones upon which 
human hearts seem to walk when first they feel 
the glowings of youthful love! ©, the purling 
streams, the fountain-rivers, the rose-clad banks, 
where two loving souls, in the morn of their ten- 
derness and sweetness, can walk ina radiance 
which belongeth to eternal day! 0, the bright- 
ness and the lightness of that moment, when a 
young and innocent soul first lays its offerings, 
in virgin timidity, yet in calmest trust, upon the 
altar of affection, and waits for the answering 
fire to descend and illuminate all and everything 
with a halo of glory which respires in the Im- 
mortal. That silence in the Gulf Mill, was full 
of the blessedness of peace. 

The moonlight streaming in at the windows ; 
the bright stars glistening without, in their azure 
settings ; the dreamy murmur of the water over 
the dam and through the sluice-ways ; the loveli- 
ness of the young spring in its mantle of silvery 
gray—all seemed to h ize with the though 
of those strangely united souls. 

Sufficient explanations had already ensued to 
give Mr. Ogden a clear idea of all—Patty’s long 
years in Milford, the motherly goodness of Miss 
Wheeler to her, and the general tenor of their 
lives and feelings. Not enough could he thank 
Nellie—not enough could he rejoice with his cou- 
sin: words seeming inadequate to such a juyous 
and unexpected union. 

And so, there was silencéin the Gulf Mill for 
sometime—but that silence which expresses more 
than words: the silence of the loving maiden 
where, in answer to the low whispers of her lov- 
er, she can only cling fervently to his breast—the 
silence of the newly-made mother when she first 
gazeson her babe—a silence which dimly sug- 
_gextil the granfour of God! If, as 











because no language could express his infinite 
goodness, and his ineffable love ! 

It is because silence may be more expressive 
than words, as was that silence in the Gulf Mill, 
during the first moments of those young hearts’ 
communion. Virgin love is the glad moonlight 
upon the sparkling and leaping ocean of feeling — 
but wedded bliss is the glorious light of the risen 
day ! deepening all beauties, relieving all shad- 
ows! The one may belong to angels—the other, 
O God, we thank thee! is the high and bless- 
ed prerogative of men and women! The shadows 
had considerably shortened ere those three happy 
persons emerged from the silence of the mill. 

“The key is gone,” said Mr. Ogden, “ though 
I left it in the lock. Well, I do not suppose any 
harm will be done.” 

“No,” and Miss Wheeler looked apprehen- 
sively around; “I do not believe Mr. Chalkers 
has gone so far but that he will look out fur the 
property in his care.” 

“Tam sorry he went away in such an unex- 
pected manner,” said Mr. Ogden. “If he is as 
poor as it appears, I should be glad to place him 
above want for the remainder of his life. Glad- 
ly would I do anything to get him into a posi- 
tion where his latent affections, if he has any, 
may be touched in such @ way as to ensure his 
repentance. Yet, after his awful depravity, and 
his heartless blasphemy, I do not have any hope. 
O, how true it is that those who make their beds 
in darkness, shall lie down therein !” 

He closed the door, and the little party pro- 
ceeded down the beach-road, with the intention 
of going to Nellie’s cottage. But they had 
scarcely crossed the bridge ere they beheld an 
old man, with silvery hairs, but well-dressed, 
seated in a boat close beside the wall. His eyes 
were fixed upon them. 

“Mr. Ogden,” he cried. 

“It is the senior Spencer,” observed our hero, 
in answer to an inquiring look from the ladies 
on his arm. 

“ Will you come here s moment—give me a 
little assistance, Mr. Ogden ?”’ 

“ Yes, with pleasure—that is—” 

“ Do not mind us,” said Nellie, smiling. “We 
are in sight of Cliff cottage, the road is straight, 
the night fair—and Patty and I will go on to- 
gether. If you do not overtake us, you will find 
us at home—at the cottage, which you can see 
from here !” 

“But do not tarry long,” pleaded Patty, 
pressing his arm. ‘“ We shall be impatient, ‘if 
you do—perhaps fearful, and shall come for you, 
for there is no telling what that man means to 
do!” 

“ Be calm, dearest—I will leave ; you only a 
moment.” 

He made his way to Mr. Spencer, while the 
ladies walked on. 

“It’s only a little assistance I require,” ex- 
plained Mr. Spencer, arising in the boat. “A 
package—that’s all, of machinery, I wish to con- 
vey to the mill. Ilion has gone up to the brig 
yonder, in another boat, or is going ere long from 
the sloop, which you see is anchored off the Point 
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Besides, I did not care to trouble him or any 
one else, as I expected to meet Chalkers here. 
He don’t seem to be stirring, and 80, if you will 
permit me to trouble you—” 

“No trouble at all.” 

“ Then here we are.” 

The two men took the package, which was 
about the size of a tea-chest, and found as heavy 
a weight as they could conveniently carry. 
They were soon at the mill, paying no attention 
to a dark figure hed near the southeast cor- 
ner—that of a man, intently watching them. 

“There,” said Mr. Spencer, as they set the 
package down in the centre of the floor. “I 
wonder where Chalkers is. I'll go up to the 
cottage and see, if you'll take good care of the 
package !” 

“He was about here,” said Mr. Ogden, “a 
little while ago, and I dare say he is now at 
the cabin, though I saw no light.” 

“T’ll see. Wait one moment, if you please, 
till I find him ; I will not be absent more than a 
minute ; look sharp for the package !” 

He went out, taking the path which led up 
the little elevation, while our hero seated himself 
on the bundle. 

“It’s money,” he said, “ or valuables of some 
kind, I know from his nervous actions and his 
carefulness. I take him to be a sort of a—well, a 
man who has not been too scrupulous in his 
money-getting. I dare say he has found it ne- 
cessary, after a long and successful career of 
crime, to leave New York, and so—he brings his 
money here. There may be $100,000 in that 
package !” 

The young man waited several minutes, with 
growing impatience, but Mr. Spencer did not 
come back, nor give any sign of his presence. 

“He must come!” remarked Mr. Ogden. “I 
am in ahurry to attend to my own affairs. Five 
or six minutes already, instead of one—I shall go 
after him, if he does not appear forthwith !” 

He walked to the door, and gazed around. 
All was still. There was not so much as a 
shadow between him and the cottage. 

“No light,” he said—“ no noise! Where can 
he be all this while? Would he willingly be 
absent from his treasure ten minutes, until he 
had got it in a more secure place? At any rate, 
he must come back—I can't wait; and, since he 
is not coming of his own accord, I’ll go for him.” 

He left the mill, after assuring himself that no 
one was near, and that Patty and Nellie were 
already near the Cliff, and about as far as he 
could distinguish them as clear as was the moon- 
light. The brig still lay silent and motionless ; 
half a mile below it the sloop ; while not a breath 
seemed stirring in the vicinity of the mill. The 
youth was soon at the door of the cottage, from 
which no light or sound proceeded. 

“ Mr. Spencer !’* he called. 

There was no reply, but as the door was open, 
he thought he would enter. Besides, he fancied 
that he now heard, or else he did hear a slight 
sound within. 

“He can't be here, h ” he d, 
as he passed through the narrow door. “I think 








ow S|. there must be—” His stumbling over an object 
ts 


on the floor was the cause ofthe sentence re- 

















maining unfinished. 

As he fell, his hand came in contact with a 
thickened liquid on the floor, and when he started 
up, soon as he could, for he was now quite ap- 
prehensive, and held his hand up in the moon- 
light which streamed in at the east window, he 
involuntarily uttered a wild cry of alarm. For 
his hand and sleeve were covered with blood ! 





CHAPTER XIII. 


As quick as thought did our hero turn, at the 
thrilling discovery he had made, to see what was 
the object over which he had fallen. A single 
glance explained all, telling him that foul mur- 
der had added its horrors to the events of the 


night. 

He had fallen over Mr. Spencer’s body. He 
had only to kneel, and place his hand over the 
heart, to be assured that it was still in death. 
And yet, in his haste, he was mistaken, for life 
was still there! 

As, however, his eyes became accustomed to 
the shadows within the room, he saw that the 
fixed eyes and deathly pale features seemed in 
themselves enough to attest the deed which had 
been done. 

“ Murdered!’ said Mr. Ogden, feeling for his 
weapons; “and, without doubt, by Chalkers, 
himself! I must be on my guard! Terrible! 
what shall I do?. Fly for the neighbors? Yes, 
I will go back, and secure the mill, see the where- 
abouts of Chalkers, if possible, look after the 
safety of Mary, and then there must be an alarm 
and an inquest. Dead as he can be! The blow 
was struck home—here, deep in the breast, I 
should say through the heart! Experience must 
have directed that single blow !” 

A noise, as of a light footstep, caused our 
hero to look up. Two men were in the door- 
way, looking in upon him; Chalkers and old 
Tussle ! 

“Here he is,” said the former. ‘“ He’s been 
killing the old man, as I told you he intended 
40, and we are little too late. All he says about 
Jords and ladies, cousinship, abduction, and all 
that sort o’ thing, is mere trash! Patty is my 
own daughter, and this fellow is not only an im- 
poster, but 2 murderer! He’s killed old Spen- 
cer far his money. Let us seize him, bind and 

ar 
var [eee ENGRAVING.] 

It was almost instantly done—Mr. Ogden 
being, physically, no match for those two strong 
and resolute men. 

“And now,” said Chalkers—“I say, Ben, 
since Mr. Spencer was a friend of our’s, let us 
take jitigment into our own hands. Let us 
avenge his death ourselves !” 

“As you please, Cal. Anything you choose 
to do—I’m the man, as you well know, to back 
you to the death!” 

“ Well, then, we'll take this chap to the mill, 
and put him to death.” 

“All right, Cal., 28 you say.” 

“Then see that nobody is looking er coming! 
You know well, Ben, that the law neverd get 


oily fellow, who comes here with a little money 
and palaver !”” 

“‘ No—of course not.” 

“ Hence, if we do not take him in hand, the 
death of our poor friend Spencer will never be 
avenged !”” 

“No, I see that. The coast is all clear—not 
a soul in sight !” 

“ Then here goes.” 

Silently, without another word, those two re- 
morseless men raised Mr. Ogden in their arms, 
and sped swiftly down to the mill with him, 
depositing him on the floor near the package he 
had assisted in bringing ashore. 

“ Here it is,” said Chalkers, with grim joy, as 
his eyes rested upon it. 

“The gold, Cal. ?” 

“Don’t know, but ’spose so!” . 

“ Ha! let’s look and see!” 

“ Yes, let’s look at once.” 

They precipitated th 1 together upon 
the gold, and with the aid of an axe Chalkers 
produced, the strongly hooped package was soon 
burst open. Then those two men uttered loud 
cries of joy, as gold and silver—a perfect shower 
of specie of all sorts and denominations—came 
rolling about their feet ! 

“Eavens !”— 

“ Hush, don’t make a noise !”” 

“?Eavens and hearth! Here ts a pile,” said 
Chalkers. “And no mistake !” 

“Yes, no wonder this fellow killed old Spen- 
cer for it,” replied old Tussle, glumly, looking at 
him askance. “He couldn’t stand the temp- 
tation !” 

“No: but he must be punished |’ 

“Most certainly, and without delay. This 
gold must be ours—till the rightful claimant 
appears !” 

“That’s so. And now, Ben, as I am able to 
be the executioner, since he’s securely bound, 
you had better hurry up to the cabin and secure 
the door, so that no straggler “Il find the old 
man’s corpse there, and then you go and fetch up 
a boat to carry offthe money to the brig. That, 
you know, must be removed at once, now that 
we've got it lying around here loose in such a 
fashion.” 

“Yes, Punderstand. And—” 

“ But hold on, a moment! As Welchand the 
neighbors may chance to be passing up or down 
the road at this early hour—it’s not mor’n ten— 
you had better not come off for the money till 
twelve, in the meanwhile laying low aboard of 
the brig, I will attend to all things on the shore.” 
“All’s well. I wouldn’t make much parade 
over this fellow. A short shrift is all he deserves. 
Just place a pistol to his head—you have him 
all in your power—and the thing’s done. We'll 
keep the gold he coveted, till we find an owner !” 

With this conclusion, old Tussle departed 
about his business, while Chalkers proceeded to 
the door and locked it. 

The feelings with which our hero, bound and 
gagged, as helpless as an infant, had listened to 
these worthies, we shall not attempt to describe. 
There are situations when even the bravest men 
es from paar 5 and there are none when we 

uld make such desperate efforts to retain our 
lives as when we have just received the assurance 
of being all the world to another—as when we 
know that a life even dearer than our own is 
bound up in ours. 

It was this feeling which made our hero writhe 
in his bonds, groan in his agony, and weep like 
a child at the bruised affection and tortured ten- 
derness of his soul!: There he lay, bound like a 
wild beast, prostrate on the floor, without the 
power of moving hand or foot, and even gagged, 
so that his voice might not even whisper of the 
fearful crime about to be committed ! 

Well he knew that Chalkers could not fasten 
the crime of old Spencer’s murder upon him, 
nor upon his memory—that was not the thought 
which agonized him. But to be murdered in 
such a way—to have his very fate remain un- 
known to his loved ones, and to her—above all, 
to leave that dear one so lonely, so unprotected, 
and in the midst of dangers which might yet en- 
compass her closely and terribly —O, what agony 
was there in all this? No wonder that the veins 
stood out almostto bursting upon that captive’s 
forehead! no wonder that he fairly groaned in 
the agony of his soul! And now !— 

Chalkers was advancing from that locked door 
with pistol in his hand—a look of infernal 
malignity upon his face! Indeed, we cannot ex- 
press one half the frightful passions which the 
moonlight revealed on those savagely resolute 
features, as he drew near to his intended victim’s 
side, and spurned the prostrate figure with his 
foot. It was the face of a fiend ! 

“And so,” said Chalkers’s deep voice, hiss- 
ingly, as his bloodshot eyes gleamed vengefully 
upon the imploring face of Mr. Ogden. “And 
so, youngster, Iam a_ grad of Botany Bay, 
aml not? O, I forget—you can’t talk. Well, 
you shall, for I wish to have you hint again that 
my past education has qualified me for such a 
job as I’ve now on hand !” 

He freed the prisoner’s mouth. 

“Help! Murder!”— And then the youth’s 
voice was lost in faint moans, for Chalkers had 
replaced, by a desperate exertion of his strength, 
the handkerchief used as a gag. 

“ Now, then—I guess you'll be sorry you didn’t 
be quiet. You needn’t stare so at that pistol— 
I sha’n’t kill you with that, O, no! I was 
merely questioning whether it would do for 
somebody else, after you are out of the way! 
Now, then, you've returned thanks once to-night, 
for favors hitherto received, and I suppose you 
can do so again? In fact, I advise you to call 
on your God, for he alone can save you—I’m 
sure man can’t—and I haven’t much faith, I 
freely confess it, even in fis ability to serve you! 
That’s blasphemous, I suppose you'll say, but 
it’s true, and if you don’t think as I do, just look 
at that!” 

He had opened a hole in the floor of the mill, 
and pointed down at the water, which our hero 
could hear, in his recumbent posture, bat not see. 

“Now,” said Chalkers, “1 don’t say that I 











hold of such a fellow as this—a saft-tongued, | 


mean to drown you, by tumbling you into that 

hole, for you might possibly swim, although 
laboring under the slight disadvantage of being 
bound hand and foot! But, I tell you what, 








seeing it’s you—there’s some sharks down 
there! I’ve been in the habit of baiting the 
black rascals, with the leavings of the fish I put 
down, etc., and so you see, they sort o’ hang 
about here, on the lookout for crumbs, odds and 
ends, of all kinds, and they snap ’em up mighty 
quick, I tell you! There’s a sort of a hole un- 
der here, and the channel is still quite deep, 
though gradually shoaling, so there’s where they 
live when they’re at home! I see by your face 
that you can hear, as well as see, and that you 
evidently appreciate all I am telling you—per- 
haps as much as if you were a professed lover of 
this particular branch of natural history. O, 
yes—you doubtless want a little closer acquaint- 
ance with the subject, to know all, and you shajl 
have it! Time’s short, and so, if you are going 
to pray, you’d betterdo so now. But, if you 
want my opinion, I’ll tell you frankly that I don’t 
believe prayers will save you! Or, if you need 
a prayer, here ’tis: ‘O, thou great nonentity, 
who liveth nowhere, just look down here, a minute 
or two, and do a little something !’ You can use 
that particular prayer, if you like, but hurry, I 
haven’t faith enoughto wait. Hurry up, while I 
look at the gold. How it shines! and it is all 
our’s! Perhaps I should rather say, it is all 
mine!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue brain of the poor captive fairly reeled 
during the utterance of those terrible words, and 
he felt that this sort of taunting would drive 
him mad! By a desperate effort, he managed 
to larch his body towards the hole a little, as if 
with the intention of going through, and thus 
escaping the monster into whose power he had 
so completely fallen. But he soon got over that 
maddened feeling. 

“Ifhe could not move, he could think. And, 
remembering how watchful God had ever been 
over the loved one, he could not really doubt but 
that the same care Would preside over her des- 
tinies always and forever. He knew that sorrow 
is great, but that there is a greater. object of 
human thought than our griefs, and began, in 
thése reflections, to find hing of the peace 
and calmness which he strove to acquire. And 
yet, to die, at such & time, and in such a way— 
it was terrible ! 

“I see you have no hopes of my relenting,” 
said Chalkers, “and therein you show yourself 
a right down sensible fellow! Sooner look for 
mercy in a famishing tiger! I love gold—I wor- 
ship it—it is my God, youngster ; but I’d lose all 
o’ that pile, look you, and all the world contains, , 
before 1’d let you go alive from this mill! We’ve 
had a sort of a trial ofarms, and I’ve come out a 
little ahead! One world isn’t big enough for 
both of us, and so one of us must go. Now, I 
don’t believe in any other world—not at all—and 
shall stick up strong for remaining in this, but 
you—you’ve been educated to believe in a better 
one, and so, you’d justas soon go as not! Only 
I suppose, it’s a littlehard to leave the girl— 
that’s all! But you méedn’t be troubled on her 





She’d come in all the quicker for these ropes, if 
she were to see them, for I see plainly she’s smit- 
ten withhim. They’re already the sweetest kind 
of lovers!” 

He withdrew the body a little, leaving it pots- 
ed on the edge of the hole, and arose. 

“She must be along,” he said. 

The palm of Patty now came beating faintly 
against the door. Chalkers lost no time in 
opening it, and looking out. 

There stood Patty—alone—deathly pale, 
trembling in every limb. Several times did the 
poor girl essay to speak, but every time did the 
words she would utter produce but incoherent 
sounds. Again and again did she try, clinging 
to the post of the door. 

“Mr. Ogden,” she faintly gasped, with a wild 
appeal of the eyes to the man before her. 

“Yes, Patty—he is here!” 

“ Here, at the mill?” 

“On the floor yonder, as you can see for your- 
self,” and he stepped aside, pointing to the form 
of his victim. 

“ Here!” and the poor girl glanced in the 
direction indicated. “It is his dress—it is he; 
but what is he doing in that posture ?”” 

“Only saying his prayers, Patty! 
all—ha, ha!” 

The girl had already bounded forward, within 
the room, and Chalkers lost no time in closing 
and locking the door. Then a wild burst of 
fiendish laughter, yet one as low as the hiss of a 
deadly adder, escaped the lips of that man of 
crime! 

He had been so favored—so assisted by the 
infernal powers! Surely, he was a favorite with 
the spirits of evil. How had his revenge sudden- 
ly dawned and culminated ? 

“O, my God!’ moaned Patty. ‘What is 
the meaning of this? Dead! and there was an 
awful pause. “Perhaps only faint. O, darling, 
my life, my light! speak to me? Do you not 
know that my arms are around you? Ropes! 
bound hand and foot! God of mercy! what is 
all this ?” : 

“There, there!” said Chalkers, drawing near 
her. “I can’t have you howling quite so loud. 
You see that he’s insensible—agonized nearly to 
death before I got ready to kill him! Take 
your last look of him,” and he laid both hands 
on the insensible form, “ for he is now going out 
of your sight forever !”’ 

“Ah, monster! Stop—stop! In mercy—in 
God’s mame! what do you do?” 

“Pshaw! you wouldn’t make me any sacrifice 
to release him ?” 

“Yes—yes! Anything—my life—my very 
heart’s blood! Spare him—let him be free— 
unloose these bonds—and I swean to obey you!” 

Almost imperceptibly had the strong arms of 
Chalkers moved the victim to tye edge of the 
hole, and now a single movement—the mere 
opening of his clenched hands—would now drop 
that insensible victim through ! 

“All the world—your own soul,” cried Chalk- 
ers, with burning cheeks and eyes, and: in the 


That’s 





account—O, no! Ben, we'll take good 
care of her and the ol€*granny—you can rest 
assured! We're going to sea, ere daylight, and 
shall have plenty of room for them aboard of the 
brig—their company will be so pleasant off 
soundings! Ha, ha! are you done praying!” 

A despairing glance down upon the water, a 
mere glimpse of which he had now worked him- 
self near enough to catch—a shudder—a few 
moans—then the raising of his eyes towards 
heaven, as if bidding a last farewell to the things 
of this world—and, if ever, he was now ready for 
his unavoidable doom! 

“ Well, if you think so, we may as well cut it 
short. 1 know it’s pleasant to sit here, with you 
in such a fix, and hold forth, in such sweet dis- 
course, but there may be some danger of an in- 
terruption, I may waste my sweetness, if I spin 
it out too long! Hark! I think I hear some- 
thing ! a something more than the rippling of the 
water—sounds like the dash of a boat—O, ah— 
yes, it’s Ben going off to the brig. Steps, too, I 
thought I heard them,” and he arose and went 
to the window. . 

There was an interval of silence, while that 
murderous man thus peered forth into the road. 
Then he went back to his victim—back, with a 
low, fiendish chuckle of exultation, and a face 
which seemed, more than ever before, thdt of a 
fiend! 

It was caused—that fearful look—by a dis- 
covery he had made! 

“T suppose you'll be glad to hear,” he said, 
“that Patty is just without the door—alone-— 
coming here !” 

A start, on the part of our hero, as if a deadly 
barb had reached his vitals, only made Chalk- 
ers laugh. 

“Ha, ha!” he said. “You just keep quiet, 
and youshall see her! She was already on the 
bridge, and is close by! She'll come right here, 
for she expects, or fears the Old Nick to be raised 
hereabouts before she gets clear of my clutches ! 
Well, she’s about right there, I’ll be sworn!” 

A faint moan was all the response. He saw 
that exci in with physical suf- 
fering had overpowered the youth. He had 
fainted. 

“Well, since you are not able to appreciate 
the presence of your beloved, I may as well give 
you to the sharks now! Come up here, you 
black rascals! here’s such a supper as you don’t 
get every day—a regular feast !” 

He dragged the insensible body of the victim 
close to the hole in the floor, and made a move- 
ment towards thrusting it through, into the hun- 
gry jaws beneath ! 

True, he could not see the sharks, but he knew 
them to be there! In fact, he felt assured that 
he had just now heard them splashing in the 
water, at one side of the sluice, in their usual 
position. And so, he was about to dispose of 
the body, when an idea suddenly struck him. 

“Stay,” he said. “If Patty don’t see him 
here, she wont know where he is. She will go 
to look for him elsewhere instead of coming in, 
and I shall have trouble on that account. 
Whereas, if she sees him here, she will come in 
of her own accord. Ha, ha! it takes me to cal. 
culate on the feelings of Christians and females! 








king tones ofa fiend. ‘Nay, more: ha, ha! 
ten thousand times your virgin innocence could 
notsave him! Look!” 

He opened his clenched hands. The body fell 
to the water, with a dull splash. Again Chalk- 
ers laughed. 

Then there was another splash, as the body 
went under the surface—a quick and rapid dash 
and flash across those dark waters ! 

“ Lost—lost!” shrieked Patty, stretching out 
her arms, convulsively throwing her body for- 
ward, and seeking to throw herself through the 
hole. 

“No! you are not!” and Chalkers caught her 
fiercely back, with one hand, while he closed 
down the trap with the other—then stamping 
firmly and triumphantly upon it. ‘Not lost, 
Patty, for the sharks have got him! and iuore 
than a shark has taken possession of you. 
Ha, ha!” 

For full ten minutes—an eternity to Patty— 
did that man stand there, thus holding her, thus 
gazing upon her, gloating fiendishly over his 
triumph! the while his face became more and 
more awful in its expression ! 

Then, with the last efforts of a despairing soul, 
did Patty herself from the horrible incubus 
which had‘held her faculties enchained thus lone, 
and cry wildly for help and seek to struggle up 
into an upright posture. But one of the strong 
hands ot Chalkers soon covered her mouth, with 
vice-like pressure, and the other forced her down 
—down! 

“Ay, howl!” he cried, with the perfect frenzy 
of triumphant passions, to which he had thus 
gradually worked himself up. “Call on your 
dead lover! your dashed God! mankind and 
womankind—anything you please! for all are 
equally able to save you? The time !—the 
place !—the darkness !—ha, ha! ‘There you are, 
my beauty !” 

And he flung her brutally and savagely back- 
wards upon the floor! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
he previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





PARCHMENT. 

Parchment is made of skins of sheep and lambs, 
though that kind which is used for the heads of 
drums is said to be made of goat-skins. Vellum 
is a finer, smoother, white kind of parchment, 
made of the skins of young calves. The mode of 
preparation is first to take off the hair or wool, 
then to steep the skin in lime, and afterward to 
stretch it very firmly ona wooden frame. When 
thus fixed, it is scraped with a blunt iron tool, 
wetted, and rubbed with chalk and pumice-stone, 
and these scrapings and rubbings are repeated 
several times on each side of the skin till it is fit 
for use. Parchment was employed in very an- 
cient times, and it is curious that from about the 
seventh to the tenth century, it was beautiful, 
white, and good, but that in later times a very 
inferior, dirty-looking kind of parchment came 
into use, which has the appearance of being much 
older than the good. The reason of this is sup- 
posed to be, that the writers in these later cen- 
turies used to prepare their own parchment, while 
at an earlier date it was a curious art only pos- 
sessed by the manufacturers. Parchment was 
sometimes so rare and scarce that great numbers 
of the older manuscripts were erased with pumice- 
stone, or the ink washed put with some chemical 
substance, in order that they might be used again 
for writing upon.— Al About It. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. 


THE GIRL OF THE FIELDS, 
BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


One day the good Marchioness de La Vigny 
had, as usual, sent provisions to her pensioners 
in the city, but a single little basket she herself 
carried to the room of a sick person who had 
formerly kept a little Shop on the street corner. 
But the epidemic of the year, carrying off most 
of his customers, had reduced him to a precari- 
ous street life, till the dreadful disease made him 
also its prey, and he returned home only to in- 
fect the others. It was then an adventurous 
thing for the lady to enter this dark cellarlike 
room, and unfortunately useless, for both hus- 
band and wife, stretched on their straw, had ex- 
perienced the change of death. The good lady, 
horror-stricken, was about to leave the place and 
summon assistants to render these miserables the 
last office, when her eye was caught by a little 
mute figure sitting on a table to which it had 
climbed. Brown and dirty, but with much 
beauty in its grave face, the little silent child 
touched her heart, and she lifted it to the floor to 
lead it out with her. To her surprise the child 
immediately climbed back, and resumed the 
former position. Again the visitor took her, and 
prepared to depart. But the child hanging by 
her hand swung back, looking at the two dead 

ons. 

“ They sleep,” she whispered brokenly, put- 
ting her tiny finger on her lips. ‘“ Papa and 
mama sleep.” 

“ You will not want to wake them, then,” re- 
monstrated the other. ‘“ Come with me till they 
wake.” Then the child turned, and suffered 
herself to be led forth. 

“Till they wake,” the marchioness had said 
when taking the child. To what else had she 
pledged herself then unguardedly, but a life-long 

doption? she reflected. Very well, it should 
be done. She was a widow, enjoying her own 
income, with her one son, as noble a soul as her 
own, now absent at the University of Leyden; 
no objection could be raised by any one, and 
without further ado, she led the child home un- 
observed, herself arranged for her a decent 
toilet, summoned a notary and had papers of 
adoption made out that same hour. When the 
servants laid the cloth for her dinner that day, 
they were informed that another place was re- 
quired, for in future, when alone, her baby niece 
would dine with the marchioness. Shortly after- 
ward, a wardrobe suitable for her new condition 
was brought home to the young lady, such mas- 
ters as the day afforded, and she was old enough 
to receive, were engaged for her instruction, and 
little Jeanne Jaune lost,herself in the new cog- 
nomen of Fleurine de Blanche (the maiden name 
of the marchioness), and found herself co-heir, 
by law, with the young Marquis Etienne de La 
Vigny. However, she was yet too much of a 
child to know what fortune had befallen her, and 
indeed, longed sadly for the freedom of her 
former life, with her dirty little neighbors of the 
gutter, for her bare feet, torn frock, brown crust, 
and street gambols. Much, too, at so tender an 
age, she missed her parents, though the caresses 
of the marchioness (who, now that she was 
clean, and rustling in fine raiments, found her a 
loveable child enough) might, and soon did con- 
sole her. The grave little face that went round 
the halls and d g-rooms, p for the 
sixteenth century, soon forgot to drop tears from 
the long brown lashes, and began to learn a 
melancholy smile. Indeed, happy as the child 
at length became in her new home, an air of 
gentle sadness always lingered about her, some- 
thing that now and then could flash up in a bril- 
liant gayety that eclipsed the airiest merriment 
of the court ladies, yet wore generally a soberer 
suit of placid melancholy. As she grew older, 
this was observed not by one or two alone of the 
gallant cavaliers of that reign, and the marchion- 
ess, who had no idea of parting with her charge 
at an age so early as fifteen, was actually forced 
to retire with her into the country, out of the 
reach of these lovers’ addresses, to an estate 
abounding in every beauty, and situated about 
twenty leagues from the city. Here, in the re- 
cesses of Jardance, the young Fleurine acquired 
a new beauty, and added a faint color to the 
brown tint of her city life. Two years had 
passed since this removal, and again at length the 
marquis, now having seen some twenty-seven 
summers, was to visit his mother previous to 
joining the army on the northern frontier. He 
had been many times at home before, when they 
continued at Paris, and while Fleurine was a 
child, and he an advanced collegian, had amused 
his idle hours in such vacations by entertaining 
himself with her, and had acquiesced pleasantly 
in his mother’s decisions regarding her. But 
time passing, while Etienne, having done with 
Leyden, was at court, in the society of the most 
polished people of the age, and bewitched by the 
beauty of the palace ladies, Fleurine was an 
awkward girl of thirteen or therabout, and he 
forgot his former playmate in this unformed 
thing that not often crossed his path. Once in 
a while, too, he undertook an embassy for the 
royal pleasure to some distant capital, and in 
one of these, when he had been gone a long time 
from one city to another, his mother went to 
Jardance, removing the now stately and elegant 
Fleurine, whom in this transformation he had 
not seen, from the neighborood of her suitors. 
Another year had passed, and, as we said, the 
young marquis, a scholar, a courtier, an ambas- 
sador, and a travelled man, returned to become 
a soldier and leader in the impending troubles. 

The mother received her son alone, and while 
Fleurine spent the day abroad at one of the 
farmers’ houses, Madame de La Vigny regaled 
herself with her son’s recitals, his brilliancy and 
charming manners, stroked his hair with a ten- 
der pride, thought no mother blessed as she, and 
longed that he should see Fleurine, for the good 
lady, with all her virtues, had one foible, and 
through its means a little crochet of match-mak- 
ing had been allowed to creep into her brains. 
As the day lengthened the shadows the marquis 
left his mother for a little stroll over the beaati- 
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E GIRL OF THE FIELDS. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. : 
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. \tfy the good Marchioness de La Vigny 
isaal, sent provisions to her pensioners 
cy, but a single little basket she herself 
to the room of a sick person who had 
kept a little Shop on the street corner. 
epidemic of the year, carrying off most 
ustomers, had reduced him to a precari- 
ot life, till the dreadful disease made him 
wrey, and he returned home only to in- 
others. It was then an adventurous 

vc the lady to enter this dark cellar-like q 
nd unfortunately useless, for both hus- 

. d wife, stretched on their straw, had ex- 
1 the change of death. The good lady, 
.ricken, was about to leave the place and 
assistants to render these miserables the 4 
ce, when her eye was caught by a little 
vure sitting on a table to which it had 

Brown and dirty, but with much 
.a its grave face, the little silent child 
her heart, and she lifted it to the floor to 

. out with her. To her surprise the child 
ately climbed back, and resumed the 
osition. Again the visitor took her, and 

+4 to depart. But the child hanging by 

od swung back, looking at the two dead 


vy sleep,” she whispered brokenly, put- 
r tiny finger on her lips. “ Papa and 
leep.” 
\ \1 will not want to wake them, then,” re- 
ted the other. ‘Come with me till they 
Then the child turned, and suffered 
to be led forth. 
‘\ they wake,” the marchioness had said 
‘aking the child. To what else had she 
herself then unguardedly, but a life-long 
n? she reflected. Very well, it should 
She was a widow, enjoying her own 
with her one son, as noble a soul as her 
w absent at the University of Leyden; 
‘tion could be raised by any one, and 
further ado, she led the child home un- 
d, herself arranged for her a decent 
summoned a notary and had papers of 
n made out that same hour. When the 
3 laid the cloth for her dinner that day, 
ere informed that another place was re- 
for in future, when alone, her baby niece 
line with the marchioness. Shortly after- 
wardrobe suitable for her new condition 
sught home to the young lady, such mas- 
the day afforded, and she was old enough 
ve, were engaged for her instruction, and 
‘anne Jaune lost,herself in the new cog- 
of Fleurine de Blanche (the maiden name 
marchioness), and found herself co-heir, 
, with the young Marquis Etienne de La 
However, she was yet too much of a 
) know what fortune had befallen her, and 
, longed sadly for the freedom of her 
life, with her dirty little neighbors of the 
, for her bare feet, torn frock, brown crust, 
reet gambols. Much, too, at so tender an 
ue missed her parents, though the caresses 
marchioness (who, now that she was 
and rustling in fine raiments, found her a 
. le child enough) might, and soon did con- 
er. The grave little face that went round 
ls and drawing-rooms, sumptuous for the 
ath century, soon forgot to drop tears from 
ag brown lashes, and began to learn a 
choly smile. Indeed, happy as the child 
:th became in her new home, an air of 
sadness always lingered about her, some- 
.hat now and then could flash up in a bril- 
ayety that eclipsed the airiest merriment 
court ladies, yet wore generally a soberer 
placid melancholy. As she grew older, 
as observed not by one or two alone of the 
\t cavaliers of that reign, and the marchion- 
ho had no idea of parting with her charge 
ige so early as fifteen, was actually forced 
ive with her into the country, out of the 
of these lovers’ addresses, to an estate 
ling in every beauty, and situated about 
y leagues from the city. Here, in the re- 
of Jardance, the young Fleurine acquired 
beauty, and added a faint color to the 
\ tint of her city life. Two years had 
. since this removal, and again at length the 
is, now having seen some twenty-seven 
ers, was to visit his mother previous to 
¢ the army on the northern frontier. He 
een many times at home before, when they 
1ued at Paris, and while Fleurine was a 
and he an advanced collegian, had amused 
\e hours in such vacations by entertaining 
f with her, and had acquiesced pleasantly 
mother’s decisions regarding her. But 
assing, while Etienne, having done with 
1, Was at court, in the society of the most 
d people of the age, and bewitched by the 
of the palace ladies, Fleurine was an 
ard girl of thirteen or therabout, and he 
his former playmate in this unformed 
hat not often crossed his path. Once in 
», too, he undertook an embassy for the 
nleasure to some distant capital, and in 
these, when he had been gone a long time 
‘ne city to another, his mother went to 
ce, removing the now stately and elegant 
ve, whom in this transformation he had 
n, from the neighborood of her suitors. 
r year had passed, and, as we said, the 
marquis, a scholar, a courtier, an ambas- 
and a travelled man, returned to become 
‘r and leader in the impending troubles. 
mother received her son alone, and while 
e spent the day abroad at one of the 
” houses, Madame de La Vigny regaled 
with her son’s recitals, his brilliancy and 
g manners, stroked his hair with a ten- 
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wearied him, there were enough of these every- 
where, and he struck across a field, sweet with 
the perfume of bean blossoms, and leading to- 
wards the sunset. As he neared a stile, a figure 
crossing it attracted his attention. A white hat, 
hanging by broad, crimson streamers, a white 
shoulder, a fluttering lace scarf rose to sight, 
followed by the remainder of a slender and per- 
fect figure, decked out fancifully in all manner of 
grasses, and reeds, and flowers. The marquis 
had only time to observe a brown skin, tinged a 
moment with scarlet, a brown eye that shone 
darker even than the hair twined with scarlet 
corn-flowers, white teeth glanced between parted, 
glowing lips, and a smile like an houri’s, that 
attracted him singularly by its fascinating mix- 
ture of passion and pathos. 

“What beauty!” he inwardly murmured, 
“and here, buried in these woods and fields—a 
queen—a very queen in the wilderness!” 
Around this figure the scent of the blossoms 
hung in clouds of heavy fragrance, he fancied ; 
and the sunset and wide landscape were merely 
her accessories. ‘ Pardon, a moment!” he ex- 
claimed, as she would have flashed by. “You 
have dropped something. Shall I restore it ?” 

She half turned, as if thinking it might be 
some trinket, but he held merely a poppy that 
had fallen from her fantastic array. 

“Keep it and dream on it,” she retorted with 
@ laugh that dimpled all her face as when a little 
wind sparkles over a sun-lit pool, and before he 
could speak again, as if wings lent her such airy 
lightness, was half across the next field. 

Later that night the marquis sat in his moth- 
er’s cabinet, near her, in a large chair that was 
hid in the shadows of the room. No candles 
were lit, and the moon was just rising over the 
fields. A rustle was heard at the door. 

“ Fleurine,” said the happy marchioness, “ art 
thou there, child ?” 

“J, maman,” responded the of low 
voices, using the lovely French diminutive. 

“Come hither, dear, take thy harp in the win- 
dow, and sing to me. Sing the ballad of the 
White Hand, sweet, thy tones will melt well into 
my dear dream.” 

A slender, graceful figure moved before the 
marquis’s bewildered eyes in the dim moonlight, 
drew the harp from its nook, struck the chords 
with an equal hand, and bending over it with her 
streaming hair falling from its bands, sang—sang 
as ravishingly as La Belle Dame sans Merci her- 
self, as sweetly, as simply as the cherubim. 
While she sang, Etienne lost himself, he began 
to remember the girl of the fields—scarlet pop- 
pies, white shoulders, black eyes, mingled con- 
fusedly with his fancies—he began to imagine 
himself listening to the same voice, to fill vague 
ideas of identity, fitting that person with this, 
till he really feared he was in a dream—not at 
home in his mother’s cabinet ; but sleeping on & 
mule’s back on some dreary night-journey over 
the Spanish sierras. As she finished, and before 
perfect silence : 

“Tones sweet enough for thif mellow light— 
this bewitching air,” the uis said. ‘ Moth- 
er, is it our little Fleurine?”’ And he stepped 
forward to greet her. But Fleurine, before igno- 
rant of his presence, startled and abashed, sprang 
back and would have flitted from the room, had 
he not dexterously seized her hand and detained 
it an instant at his lips. 

There was something charming in all this to 
the marquis, just for a brief experience, not as 
having any value but pour passer le temps. Here, 
singing in the moonlight, pale and vapory as 
the lady of a legend, fading and melting from 
the room at the word that broke the spell, and 
only caught back and reclaimed by a human 
touch; he had actually found a maiden of ro- 
mance, and here she was always to be found, in 
his mother’s house, whenever he chose to come, 
unless some gallant carried her away, and—well, 
he would take care of that, though he didn’t 
wish her himself, maybe, nobody else should 
have her. It seemed, in fact, as if a charm did 
hang about his meetings with Fleurine, for at 
early dawn if he caught a glimmer of her across 
the lawn, or trimming flowers on some distant 
balcony, he (absent all day at the chase, or a 
jaunt to some neighboring estate) did not again 
meet her till by moon or starlight she was as 
shadowy and airy and mystic as before fresh and 
gay and brilliant. No nearer acquaintance 
could he gain, small conversation exchange, 
and he puzzled his brain, usually fertile in expe- 
dients, for devices to make her society an actual 
and attainable enjoyment to him. This his 
mother perceived silently, and with pleasure, but 
Fleurine herself believed his memory was be- 
witched by some lovely woman of the court, 
frail as fair; that he cared rather for her own 
absence than presence, seeing in her the still 
awkward child of his last visit; and whatever 
she felt at such conclusions, wisely held her 
peace and kept out of his way. 

It was a hot noon; all the flowers hung 
withered in heat, all the little animals that are 
half the charm of country-life were quiet, the 
very fragrance rolling from the fields came on 
such a breathless wing that it brought sleep with 
it. Etienne sat alone in a large, dark room, 
opening on the main hall. He had been think- 
ing how tired he was of idleness, how he longed 
for camps and turmoil, how he would bid his 
mother farewell and dash off to the frontier at 
once if it were not for the strange spell he found 
in the presence of this fascinating and wary waif 
of the streets of Paris. A light foot passed 
swiftly down the hall. He thought it some ser- 
vant’s, and called : 

“ Francois, where is Mademoiselle Fleurine ?” 
The foot passed on heedless. He knew then it 
could be no servant’s, and sprang after it into 
the long hall. Fleurine had almost reached the 
open door at the other end. “Ah, it is thou!” 
he said familiarly and pleasantly, blessing his 
luck, and surprised at its vouchsafing him this 
broad, noonday apparition of the girl of the 
fields, as he called her (for the marquis was ac- 
customed to declare his luck the worst of all 
living men’s). “ Whither away?” he said, in 
his gayest tone. 

“To the woods,” was her reply. 

“To leave me behind ?” 

“ You would not care to follow there.” 





“Why not?” 

“Tt is warm, it is far, there is no game, no 
company, it is ennuisome. Adieu,” and she 
was gone. 

“Very good game, and rare company—not so 
fast!” he exclaimed, striding after, cap in hand. 
“It so happens that I do, do care to follow. 
Here, ma soeur, Fleurine! Where is the little 
baggage?” At that he caught sight of a white 
frock disappearing round a thicket, and in a mo- 
ment was beside her. “ You are very careful of 
your haunts among the rocks and fields; shall I 
eat them, you think ?”’ he said, mischievously. 
“Tt is churlish. Here I am, not supposed to 
know a nook of the land, and absolutely obliged 
to stay at home, mewed in the house like a pet 
bird, lest I get lost in the dens and wild jungles 
roundabouts, or devoured by the wolves and 
lions presumed to inhabit large gardens. And 
you who could guide me—instruct me in the way 
I should go—selfishly keep it all to yourself, and 
wander off alone. Now, candidly, is it not a 
shame ?” 

“ A great shame, monsieur.” - 

“A burning shame; and, by heavens, a burn- 
ing sun, too!” 

“Ah, you have no hat. A campaigner’s hat 
for an August sun! You know much of the 
country, Cousin Etienne.” 

“Cousin Etienne! Come, I like that. Drop 
the cousin, if it is as pleasant. But you, Fleu- 
rine, know much about it—all; could find me, 
I'll warrant, every last year’s nest. It is your 
home.” 

“ Thanks to your kindness and my lady’s, it 
is my home.” 

This was an unexpected reply, and disagree- 
able. He turned it off quickly as possible, 
saying: 

“And my home is the saddle and the sword. 
Here,” lifting a bough lightly at they came into 
the wood, “if I remember rightly, one should 
find nightingale’s eggs here. When I was a boy 
they built in this thicket. I am not ignorant, 
after all, am I, Fleurine? See, what do you 
call these ?” And the two looked down on a 
veritable nest with its tiny charge, and the brood- 
ing hen just startled away. 

As they looked down, the faces in such near 
contiguity, the delicate bloom on her smooth, 
dark cheek was too tempting for mortal man. 
He glanced up, hesitated a moment, and then 
without a word, kissed boldly the beautiful cheek 
that reddened with surprise and anger. Anger 
was indeed the second emotion of Fleurine at 
what she felt as insolence. She would leave 
him at once, she thought, and before he could 
utter a syllable she had darted down one of the 
labyrinthine paths and imagined herself lost to 

him whom she did not know to be as well ac- 
quainted with every bush in Jardance as herself. 
At last, at the foot of a great oak she stayed her 
breathless course, and attempted to untie her hat 
to fan her glowing cheeks. The knot baffled 


er. 
“Do not be vexed. Let me assist you,” said 


Fiienne’s voice at her shoulder. She started, 


half determined to fly again; but then he would 
think her so prudish—and what did she care for 
the thoughts of a person who could conduct so ? 
Nevertheless, she petulantly broke the hat- 
strings and stayed. ‘“ Now you are provoked, 
little girl,” said the tall, soldierly person, look- 
ing down on her with mock gravity. ‘“ But why, 
should I not salute my foster sister once only 
when I come home ?” 

“The Marquis de La Vigny should remember 
who he is, and what I am, and if his mother has 
saved from misery, he should at least spare 
insult.” 

“ The indomitable pride of the sprite!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Well, Fleurine,” taking both her 
hands, and stooping till he looked in her eyes, 
“I see plainly that you do not care a straw for 
Etienne. But if you value the regard of the 
Marquis de La Vigny, never let him hear you 
allude to that early life again.” So saying, he 
dropped her hands, but not his gaze. Fleurine 
would have given the world to cry, but her 
naughty pride choked back the tears, she bit her 
lips and refused to reply. ‘‘ You wont speak ?” 
he said, lightly. ‘“ Then why don’t you cry ?” 

“QO, monsieur, you are very unkind.” 

“Unkind? I—have I really wounded you, 
then? Pardon, a thousand times. I am care- 
less. Come, let us go home to my mother, she 
has salve for the wound, kind words and kisses 
that I may not give, in whatever quantities I may 
possess them.” His tone was so serious, that 
had not Fleurine been so excited she would have 
felt it; as it was, she believed it to be a bitter 
mockery, and moved hastily forward, though the 
marquis still kept by her side. “How cool it 
has become,” saidhe. ‘“ A wind is blowing vio- 
lently by the noise in the tree tops.” It soothed 
Fleurine’s burning face. 

“It is very dark for the hour,” she said, en- 
deavoring tocommand herself. “ A storm rises. 
We must reach home before it breaks. Hark, 
what was that?” A long, low growl resounded 
through the low, heavy air like that of some 


“What is it you expect? What are you 
thinking of? Whom do you await? One 
would think it was some storm-demon—this fiery 
forest your trysting place. Come, come, Fleu- 
rine, you will be ill.” 

As he spoke, the tree at her side seemed to 
crack beneath a blow, to tower and spread into a 
burning wilderness for an instant, then a serpent 
of fire slipped down its trunk and plunged into 
the ground while the enormous shattered boughs 
dashed earthward after. Etienne sprang to 
snatch Fleurine, who had not stirred. As he 
did so, one of the gigantic iron branches fell 
heavily in her direction ; his uplifted arm warded 
off the death-dealing blow, but only at expense 
of itself, for as the branch swerved aside, the 
arm also fell broken and powerless. A slight 
exclamation of pain escaped his lips; then, 
though a color deepened in his face, he evinced 
nothing further. But Fleurine flew forward, 
, lifting the powerless limb. 

“ For me, for me!” she murmured hoarsely to 
herself. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he replied, coldly. 
“Tt is nothing.” 

“Tt is much; it is much! What is to be 
done ?” 

“‘ Will you help me?” he asked. “Have you 
nerve? I have not been in camp for nothing ; 
my arm is broken, and I or any soldier can 
set it.” 

“Yes, I have nerve. What then ?” 

He ripped up the silken doublet sleeve, and 
bared the white, bruised skin, 

“The storm has already made us splinters, 
that is fortunate,” he said. “See, the flowing 
juice of that torn balsam tree is the very healing 

b ion of the surg We want nothing 
but bandages. Nonsense, I can wait till we 
reach the house.” 

She tore long strips from her white frock, 
selected smooth pieces of splinter from the forest- 
wreck around, followed every direction he gave, 
exerting all her physical as well as mental 
strength. At length, not without some fierce 
quivers of pain, the operation was judged com- 
plete, the sleeve replaced, and with the lulling 
storm they emerged from the wood, crossed the 
fields through the pouring rain, and once more 
re-entered the house. Fleurine had not spoken 
while at work, or afterward; now as they were 
about to separate : 

“Probably I owe you my life, monsieur,” she 
murmured, “‘ some time may test my gratitude,” 
and disappeared. 

Three weeks passed now. The marchioness 
determined that her son was ill, whether that 
was true or not, and assiduously devoted herself 
to him notwithstanding his light banter and as- 
surances to the contrary. Fleurine fulfilled the 
usual duties of the marchioness, just now neg- 
lected, seldom entered his presence, seldom spoke 
when there. She felt herself crushed beneath 
the insufferable weight of another obligation. 
At last Etienne bade his mother a tender fare- 


well, looked oak bs Serine, who touched 
his hand lighlly ’ king up, “and the 
next day was far on his road to the wars. Cam- 
paigns, in those days brief and frequent, served 
doubtless some useful object in the great economy 
of the world, and this was the means of new 
vexation, worriment, and finally actual distress 
to those at home at Jardance. Vague rumors 





their ears, never contradicted, never confirmed. 
And though six months was all its duration, 
Fleurine and her protectress thought them six 
centuries, and as no one could tell what they 
suffered in that period, it is not worth while for 
any one to try. 

Meanwhile, it had been impossible for the 
marchioness to keep longer concealed this jewel 
of beauty that she casketed at Jardance. The 
country-house was thronged with guests, the 
majority of whom were suitors for Fleurine’s 
hand. Sedulously repulsed as they all were, 
there was yet one among them who refused to be 
negatived. It was the Duc Du Barri, past sixty, 
prodigiously wealthy, highly esteemed, and hon- 
orable. His perseverance spoke for itself. At 
about this time, a letter came from Etienne, an- 
nouncing his safety, that he had reached Paris 
on his homeward journey, and that he should 
soon meet at Jardance his mother and Fleurine, 
in case the latter were not carried off bodily be- 
fore his return, “ Since all Paris raves just now 
of nothing else but Mademoiselle de Blanche, the 
future Duchesse Du Barri.” This the marquis 
had penned half in desperation, for when he had 
reached Paris and heard everywhere this mali- 
cious report, he believed it true, and resolved 
that Fleurine should never know how nearly it 
affected him. But the courier had been idle and 
slow, so that his letter scarcely reached Jardance 
before himself. Having read it with the mar- 
chioness, Fleurine remained in the cabinet alone, 
while the elder lady sought her guests. 

“* He wishes me to, then,” she muttered aloud, 
unconsciously, “wishes me to marry this old 
man, his cousin. He doves not desire to see me 
in his home when he returns to rest there. Well, 





furious beast roused from his lair, but prolonged 
and swelling to prodigious volumes that re- 
echoed among the hollows, while quivering bolts 
of white fire pierced countlessly the darkening 
canopy, and transfixed the forest with a thou- 
sand arrows of flame. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Etienne, offering 
Fleurine the protection of his arm. But she 
withdrew from him, replying : 

“No, I like it—I enjoy it!” 

“ But still you are scarcely safe. Every light- 
ning that falls might fall on you,” he murmured 
quickly and anxiously. 

“ And you, I suppose, wear a mail it cannot 
burn,”’ she retorted. 

“Come,” he said, authoritatively. “It is 
safest in the fields. Come! Moreover, when 
the rain bursts you will be drenched.” 

“ My friend the forest will protect me. I am 
not a fine lady whom water hurts. Go yourself, 
since you fear.” The electricity of the storm 
seemed to be gathered in her, her face was pale 
and almost lustrous, her eyes dilated and glowed 
as if their imprisoned lightnings were breaking 
forth ; he scarcely dared look at her again, so 





beautiful and unnatural was the glance he met. 


1 promised to ber that I owe him my life, 
wretched as it is. 1 begged him to test my grat- 
itude. He does so. You are very right, 
Etienne. It does not matter. I would do much 
more than leave your house for you.” So say- 
ing, she descended to the drawing-room with a 
slow, heavy step. No one but the Duc Da Barri 
and her guardian was there. 

“Monsieur le Duc,” said Fleurine, immedi- 
ately, addressing him, “have you withdrawn 
your suit ?” 

“Withdrawn it, mademoiselle? I die first. 
Do not dream of it,” he replied. “Let me 
never abandon hope. Do not force me to relin- 
quish that happiness.” 

“You then renew your proposal to make me 
your wife ?” 

“ With my whole heart,” said the gallant old 
man, bowing and taking her hand. She suffered 
him to retain it. 

“ Monsieur, I thank you for your condescen- 
sion. You know my past history. Monsieur, I 
will become your wife whenever you please.” 

The marchioness stared in open amazement. 
“ Fleurine, are you in your senses *” she cried. 





“ Certainly, maman.” 


of killed and wounded now and then reached * 


As for the duke he was dumb with delight and 
surprise. He could only clasp her hand lest he 
should lose it. 

“ At once,” he cried at last, “ make me this 
happiest man at once.” 

“That cannot be,” remonstrated the mar- 
chioness, anxious to gain time, and greatly dis- 
approving Fleurine’s consent, of course. “ The 
license, the king’s permission, the settlements ; 
it will take much time.” 

“ True, I forgot,” he answered. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, I can answer for the king. Bah, all this 
can be arranged in fivedays. Let it be the sixth 
day that gives to the court my duchess.” 

“ The sixth, monsieur.” 

An hour passed, and in that hour much tran- 
spired. The destiny of Fleurine was sealed irre- 
vocably, and the duke was en route for Paris, to 





seek notaries, muke 'y arrang " 
devise all his wealth in case of death to his wife, 
return the sixth day, and enter paradise, as he | humbled 


out of France, whose veins hold the blood of the 
Du Barris is Etienne de La Vigny. These are 
the papers.” 

A wax taper burned on the table. He took 
them. 

“ They are all that prove my right?” he said, 
coolly. 

“ To the eagates, yes.” 

“All. Very well, then, I relinquish them. 
Her fortune is still the Ducaess Du Barri’s!” 
And before Fleurine could snatch them away the 
papers lay a heap of ashes. 

“Etienne, when I took all from you,” she 
cried, “ you refuse this from met To receive 
your own ?” 

“You took all from me? You rejected the 
only thing I cared to give you—my love.” 

“ Never, never!” 

“ Your wicked pride ruined me.” 

“My pride? O, Etienne, it is humbled, I am 





said. It was to be done, all but the last. They 
passed each other on the road, Etienne and 
the duc. 

“ Give me joy,” cried the latter, as the coaches 
whirled by. 

The hall clock struck ten at night as the mar- 
quis entered Jardance Avenue. Scarcely had 
he greeted his mother, when he whispered : 

“Is it true, mother, is it true?” 

She had never seen him look so pale, so wild, 
she did not dare to speak. He read it in her 
silence, went out and left her. The little private 
garden drew his f ps, he bered it as a 
silent place, and after all the turmoil of battle 
and travel, he needed a little silence, a quiet that 
would drown his noisy thoughts. But was it 
quiet here? That loud sobbing sounded like 
another thing. Who lay on the violet bank, 
dim in the starlight, with white hands pressed 
across her eyes, and filling the air with uncon- 
trollable grief ? 

“O, my God, Etienne, what have I sacrificed 
for you?” he heard. ‘No, no, you shall not 
find me in your home since you do not wish it.” 

Etienne never could account to himself for the 
step he took, bold and sudden, at that instant. 
He waited to hear no more, but in a breath was 
beside her, had clasped her in his arms, was 
holding her wet cheek to his, was soothing her 
like a little child. 

“You mistake, darling. J not wish you in 
my home? O, Fleurine—my flower—I would 
have you there forever. Speak to.me, dear. 
Have you forgotten, do you not know me? I 
am Etienne, your lover—” 

She sprang to her feet. “And I,” she said, 
“Tam the Duchess Du Barri.” 

Etienne also rose and stood beside her. ‘“ You 
are married?” he said, in a low, dreadful 





Itis your turn now !” Her eyes were 
on the ground, her hands hung motionless before 
her, and though she knew his gaze sought her 
own, still she refused to raise her lids. “I was 
a fool,” she thought. ‘“ He has forgotten.” 

But at the tears that rose, a tender arm en- 
circled, a strong breast supported her, passi 
lips hovered near her, burning eyes lifted her 
glance. 

“My darling, my own,” whispered Etienne, 
“it is past. It is lost—all our grief, in our joy. 
Mine forever! You cannot desert me now. Is 
it true, my bride, that heaven cannot come on 
earth ?” 

Before another hour had numbered with the 
past, one of the friars who follow every camp, 
had consecrated a temporary altar in Etienne’s 
tent, and performed a service which, brief as it 
was, had a life-long significance. And though 
when, not long afterward, Fleurine stepped 
across the threshold of Jardance, with the joyful 
Etienne by her side, and with a gayer and lighter 
heart than ever beat there before, one should not 
forget that while she was Etienne de La Vigny’s 
wife, her husband was none the less a Duc Da 
Barri. 








STEALING MINISTERS. 


The Christian Inquirer, under the head of 
“ Stealing Ministers,” remarks that there is ofien 
great selfishness in wealthy or prosperous socie- 
ties, which prompts them to steal away minis- 
ters from poorer or weaker societies. This is 
done, to be sure, under many gilded pleas of a 
wider sphere, greater usefulness, and many other 
deceptive lures, which might deceive the ver: 
elect, and which often beguile the poor, well- 
meaning minister, when he yields to the sophistry 
of the strong. But he finds, alas, in the cit 
congregation, not the quiet or freedom of his 
country one; and in increased duties, failing 
health, and expenses multiplying more than the 





voice. 

“ A half hour since.” < 

It was true. The duke, afraid lest she might 
alter her determination again, in his absence, had 
finally prevailed upon the marchioness to per- 
mit the ceremony that evening, and she doubt- 
ing if- her son” really~ cared fir Fleurine, had 
consented. Fleurine stood now like a stone, 
breathless, thoughtless. The marquis, likewise, 
while he regarded her. 

“O, child,” he breathed, rather than spoke at 
length, “the wife of an old, decrepit man, 
when my fresh, rich, boundless love 
you! QO, Fleurine, what joy have you lost!” 

“Too late, too late!’ she cried, and fied 
away, weeping. That same night the marquis 
departed again. There was trouble in Italy yet, 
he would serve in those wars, and should they 
last long enough for his death-wound, so much 
the better. 

Posts in those days were always couriers, sub- 
ject to every detention, and in countries at war 
with each other, such were the obstacles to any 
communication, that a letter was far more un- 
likely to reach you than yourenemy. Thus it 
chanced that many bloody encounters had taken 
place, since Etienne joined the hostile legions, 
many a fierce wound given and received by him, 
bef y months quently to its date— 
he opened a letter, the first of his exile, from his 
mother. A portion of it we transcribe: 


folded 








“I do not know if you are aware that the 
Duc Da Barri, returning post-haste from Paris 
to fetch his young wife, was thrown from his car- 
riage and taken up lifeless. Of course it was a 
great shock to poor Fieurine, but (God pardon 
us!) nosorrow. She was illalong time, but con- 
fessed to me that she would have sacrificed her- 
self to him, believing that she was obnoxious to 
you, and finding her error too late. She is free 
now, and has received the deeds of all his estates, 
some of which might have been yours, as the 
title now is, but that the duke succeeded long ago 
in breaking the entail. She is rich; what we 
are no longer. Jardance is not ours now. An 
old forgotten creditor of your father’s has claimed 
and received it at law, and in the late Flemish 
troubles our banker was ruined. We are poor, 
you see. Yet you have your sword, my son; 
carve your fortunes with it. For me, when | 
had, 1 gave all that was needed ; do not fear that 
1 shall not receive from my fuster child all I need. 
She is to repurchase Jardance, and declares I 
shall never leave it.” Much more which does 
not concern our story. 


As the marquis remained lost in thought after 
the perusal of this letter, alope in his tent as he 
fancied, a slight noise struck his ear. Looking 
up, he saw a person standing before him, 
shrouded in a long cloak, and with a cap and 
plume that impeded any view of the face. The 
courier, as he supposed, and returned to his let- 
ter. The figure stole round and lifted the cap 
and plume. 

“So you do not know me, Etienne ?” said the 
sweetest voice of France. 

He started to his feet, bowed low before the 
intruder, but yet without a word. She dropped 
before him in the lovely old Jardance array. 

“ Etienne,” continued this voice, “a thing 
has chanced since your mother sent that letter ; 
I am here to tell you of it, because no other mes- 
senger trustworthy enough could be found. It 
was in Narbonne, in the castle there which for a 
year I have called mine, that two weeks since I 
found by the records of the province, all my sup- 
posed wealth entailed on another. This entail 
the duke thought he had broken ; but the steps 
he took were insufficient; it remains in its pris- 
tine vigor. Property and title belong to his next 





heir. Monsieur marquis, the only man in or 





Pp to his salary, he is ready to 
say, “O, that it were with me as in the days 
that are past!” Wealth is bold, wealth is seltish, 
wealth is revig@ess, wealth is insidious, and wealth 
is overbearing. It was not without the most 
profound and terrible truth that Jesus said, that 
it was easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of « needle than for a rich man, i. e., one who 


trusted in his riches, to enter the kingdom of , 


enlarge their sphere of influence when they 
speak, act, and live with a tender spiritua ity, 
not when they change from a little parish to a 
big one. “Give me where to stand,” said the 
Sicilian, “ and I will move the world.” “ Stand 
where you are,” said the German, “ and move 
the world.” 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


An extraordinary Affair. 

In Jasper county, Indiana, lately, an old man named 
William Haskin, aged seventy, married an old lady of 
almost the same age, named Anna Mead. Twenty-seven 
years before they were man and wife, with a family of 
five children. Becoming dissatisfied at the time, they 
separated, and, hearing nothing of each other for years, 
both married again. But both being left alone, after the 
death of their partners, and coming together thus late in 
life, they concluded to travel the little journey that was 
left, together. 








What it takes to make a Balloon. 

The great balloon in which the recent trip was under- 
taken from St. Louis to the Atlantic, repuired six mouths 
to coat it. The sewing occupied three hundred days, 
and was done by girls, who were selected from among the 
best seamstresses to be found. Twenty-two hundred and 
fifty yards of the very best Chinese oiled silk were used in 
its construction, and six miles of cord used in its netting. 
It is one hundred and eighty feet in circumference, and 
is the largest balloon ever manufactured. 





Treasure Trove. 

At an auction sale of the personal property of a Mr. 
Oaks, recently deceased, in Dauphin county, Pa., a few 
days ago, a bag of flaxseed was offered for sale. One of 
the bidders put his hand into the bag to examine the 
seeds, and hauled out a purse, which was found to cun- 
tain gold and silver coin. The bag was then thoroughly 
overhauled, and over one thousand dollars in gold and 
silver coin were found therein. The treasure was then 
retained by the executors. 

A curious Accident. 

Mrs. Daniel Gray, of Springfield, had ocession to open 
& small bottle of concentrated ammonia, when on pulling 
out the cork the whole contents of the bottle rushed out 
with a sort of gaseous explosion. The charge went partly 
into her face, taking the skin off from her lips and tongue 
almost instantly. The latter protruded from ber mouth 
almost its whole length, and she was in great agony for 
some time. Her eyes were also burned. 





A wonderful Escape. 

A coal shaft at Wesley City, Ilinois, sunk through 
quicksand, recently caved in, burying one of the work- 
men. The planking, however, prevented his being 
smothered, and after twenty-five hours digging the man 
was reached and rescued unhurt. During his incarcera- 
tion he fell asleep and slept for several hours. His res- 
cuers knew he was alive by hearing him knock on the 
plank. 





A modern Ruth. 

A “ Lloosier Girl’’ has been recently diseerered in 
Knox county, Indians, who is under twenty, weighs 110 
pounds, and followed and kept up with a eradie one day, 
neatly binding one hundred and sixty down large bundles 
of cate She said she could easily have bound two hun- 
dred if the cradle could have cut them 





Singular. 

Cuptain Paxton, of the Amerisan ship Coawatte, died 
on board his vessel at Calcutta, India, om the very day 
that his wife and two children were jost from the ill-fated 
packet Pomona, on the coast of Wexford. Thus one 
whole entire family—the head of which was in India, the 
remainder in Ireland—died om the same day 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 


ee 
BY LENA LYLE. 
eee 


G.—Gabriel, God's strength and might, 
Geoffrey, joyful heart and light; 
George, a thrifty, happy farmer, 
Gilbert, bright as gold—a charmer; 
Gerard, a serene condition, 
Godard, godly disposition ; 
Godrey, in God's peace a treasure, 
Griffith, faith without a measure ; 
Guy, is the jolly old mistletoe bough, 
Giles, a young goat on the mountain’s brow. 

H.—Hanpibal, is a lord most gracious, 
Hugh, high, lofty and audacious ; 
Harold, does a champion mean, 
Horatio, worthy to be seen; 
Hector, a defender stout, 

Henry, love of gain peeps out; 
Herbert, bright and full of glory, 
Humphrey, a domestic story ; 
Hubert, rosy colored, bright, 
Howell, sound—a heart all right. 

I.—Isaac, is a laughing child, 
Ishmael, a rover wild. 

J.—Jacob, a supplanter bold, 

Job, a grief that is untold; 
James, bewitching and beguiling, 
Joel, acquiescing. smiling, 

John, the Lord’s most holy grace, 
Joseph, added to a place; 
Joscelin, is just behaviour, 
Joshua, redeemer, saviour ; 
Jonathan, the Lord has given, 
Josias, meaneth fire from heaven ; 
Jesse, one to prize, to love, 
Julius, tender-eyed—n dove. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ISA, THE ACTRESS: 
— OR,— 


THE RIVALS’ ENCOUNTER. 


BY CHARLES W. DENNETT. 


PART I. 
THE DUEL. 


Tue scene—a handsome English drawing- 
room; a portly-looking gentleman lounging 
therein ; a delicate and artistically lovely woman 
sitting at some distance, attired as if waiting for 
visitors. 

“T have done with him,” exclaimed Lord 
Northfield, impatiently, turning resolutely away 
from the pleading face of his wife. 

“O no, Henry, don’t say so. This thing may 
merely be ramor—I think itis. Besides, if it 
were true, it would not cause me half the anxiety 
that his pale cheeks and altered ways have done. 
Don’t treat him harshly, Henry; he has always 
been petted, you know.” 

“ Yes, and that has ruined him,” muttered the 
nobleman, still angrily. ‘If you had listened 
to me, and sent him away yearg ago, all this 
trouble had been saved. Now, neither it nor he 
can be, as I see.” 

“O Henry, how can you talk so? I loved 
him, he loved me—why send him from home 
among wild panions and profligate men ?”” 

“Loved you! I should think he did; he 
shows it by obstinately following this vile crea- 
ture whom he raves about. And as for vile com- 
panions and profligate men—ha, ha !—you do 
amuse me, Gertrude.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I can’t help it,” murmured 
the beautiful lips. ‘‘ Hark ! what strange sounds ! 
What does it mean, Henry ?” 

She started from her seat. Her husband also 
arose. The uproar increased. Voices were 
heard, saying, “ No, not here—his mother is 
here. Leave him below, and run fora surgeon.” 

Lord Northfield hurried to the door; his lips 
were white, and his face colorless. Lady Ger- 
trude sank slowly on her knees, every trace of 
life seemed to fade out of her frame, and she lay 
listlessly against the hi of her husband’s 
chair. The gray-headed porter stood in the 
place from which Lord Northfield had vanished, 
and looked pityingly upon her. 

“My lady,” at length he said, slowly, “my 
young master has been brought in ill—perhaps—” 

“‘ What is the matter with him ?” asked Lady 
Northfield, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Perhaps my lady would prefer to retire ; they 
are bringing him in the drawing-room.” 

She motioned him away, and lifting herself 
slowly, stood leaning upon the lounge, as two of 
the servants bore in their young lord. Blood 
dripped from his shoulder at every movement, 
and his face wore the ghastly hue of death. 
With a faint shriek Lady Gertrude threw her- 
self beside him where he lay. He opened his 
dull eyes, but gave no other signs of conscious- 
ness, or life. 

“ My dear lady, will you leave us alone with 
him ?” 

It was the kind voice of their family physician ; 
the surgeon stvod beside him and stooped over 
the wounded man. 

“Can I be of no service ?” she asked hollow- 
ly, clasping the arm that was held forth for her 
support. 

“None in the least, my lady; certainly not 
now. We will call you, if we need you.” 

“ How was it, doctor?” she asked, in a bewil- 
dered way—“ what was it?” 

“ He fought,” replied the doctor, in a whisper. 

“OQ, the rash boy! Doctor, is he—” 

Her tongue refused to ask the question, but 
her glaring eyes and pallid lips touched the 
heart of the good old man, at the thought that 
the young duellist was an only child. 

“ We hope not dangerously wounded,” he re- 
plied. “ You shall know from time to time how 
che progresses.” And he hurried her away that 
she might not hear the groan that followed the 
(probing of the surgeon’s knife. 











PART II. 
THE ACTRESS. 

‘A PLAIN room tapestried with faded red, ia 
the upper part of an old hotel. There wasa 
scanty Gre in the little grate, a bit of earpet be- 
fore it, and a round table, very smail, covered 
with a breakfast-cloth, at which sat a young girl 
eating her morning meal quite leisurely. A 
clock much tarnished stood over the mantel- 


piece, there was but little furniture in the room— 
some shining drapery laid over the foot of the 
little French bedstead. An old woman of a very 
disagreeable appearance was folding up minor 
articles and depositing them upon some wide- 
hanging shelves that were covered with gauze 
curtains. 

By the clock it wanted a quarter to eleven. 
The young girl sitting at the table looked up 
ever and anon listlessly. She seemed somewhat 
dispirited, and a shade of languor made heavy 
herdark eyes. She was by no means handsome, 
save when she smiled ; then a rare and feminine 
beauty lighted up her features; the great dark 
eyes kindled with luminous fire, and one waited 
anxiously to call forth this singular transforma- 
tion, for she did not often smile. Her name was 
Isabel Hamlet. They called her Isa, those who 
were familiar with her, and they were very few, 
for her natural manner was haughty and distant. 

“Where is the paper, mother?” asked Isa, 
turning round a little. 

“Clem has not brought it yet,” replied the old 
woman. “0, here she is now,” she added, hear- 
ing a rap on the door. And she placed the 
damp sheet on the table. Isa sipped her tea 
without seeming to notice it, and presently she 
spoke. 

“ He was not there last night.” 

“Not there, ha? It is the first time,” returned 
the other— Maybe he was sick or out of the 
city. He will be there to-night. Don’t give 
give him the chance te slip, Isa, as you did that 
other lord. I want you to marry somebody, 
child, and not drudge your life out as I have 
mine. Where’s the need ?” 

“ True enough,” said Isa, languidly. ‘“ You 
never should worry on my account though. I 
have seen enough of poverty, to be glad to get 
out of it by fair means or foul. The young fool 
loves me blindly, there’s no doubt of that, and 
he is not dependent on his father for fortune 
either. To be sure I like poor Schauffer a thou- 
sand times better, but he is unlucky and will 
never be a star.” 

‘ Schauffer !’”’ echoed the mother, in a scornful 
tone—“ Schauffer is a fool to think of marrying 
you.” Seeing her daughter’s glance of indigna- 
tion, she added instantly —‘‘ Schauffer to be sure, 
in point of looks has the most capital—he is 
handsome. But beauty wont bring a coronetted 
carriage up to your door, nor a card for my 
Lady Northfield. Neither will it place diamonds 
upon your bosom and gems upon your brow. It 
will not give you a home of elegance, a life of 
ease and refinement—beauty will do none of 
these things.” 

“T wish it might, though,” sighed Isa. “But 
if I marry this Lord Northfield, I must give up 





“Edgar, you will break my heart,” said his 
gentle mother, the tears coming to her eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, indeed I do,” he exclaimed 
earnestly ; “but you can’t think how I detest 
these women all of them.” 

“ Edgar!” 

“Yes, I do, the whole of them. They are all 
artifice and paint. I would give more for one 
smile from—” 

“Who, Edgar?” asked his mother, bending 
lower, with a look of interest. 

“No matter, mother, you would despise me if 
I told you.” 

“Then it is true. You have sullied your no- 
ble name by stooping to the notice of a poor 
actress, O, Edgar, your father would die if he 
knew it. He heard the report, and though we 
are aware that such rumors have generally but 
little truth in them—yet, the very thought dis- 
tressed him so much! Tell me, is it anything 
more than a fancy? Perhaps you have been 
foolish enough to support her. If so, you had 
better make her a handsome present, and rid 
yourself of her. I would not have my son 
stoop to one so utterly beneath him.” 

“No, mother, I am not yet so base as your in- 
different suspicions would imply,” exclaimed the 
young lord, with indignant mien and flashing 
eye. “Ihave never yet offered insult to the 
poorest woman on God’s earth. If I love, I 
love.” 

Scarcely had he said this, when a servant en- 
tered, intimating that a certain woman, a celebra- 
ted doctress, and who had a reputation for witch- 
craft, wished to see the sick man. She had a 
new herb that would instantly allay his pain, be- 
sides something of great importance to commu- 
nicate. Lady Gertrude was about to deny her 
admission, when her favorite maid exclaimed : 

“ Please, my lady, it does not do to send her 
away. My mother knows all about her; she’s 
@ powerful woman, and if she isn’t treated right- 
ly, she might lay an evil upon the house and 
prevent young master from getting well !” 

“ There is something in that,” said Lady Ger- 
trade, thoughtfully. 

“Admit her for the sake of mercy,” groaned 
the young lord ; “this confounded pain is wear- 
ing the life out of me; let her see what she can 
do.” 

The servant retired, and presently steps were 
heard nearing the door. Lady Gertrude looked 
up not without some awe upon perceiving the 
tall figure in sombre garments who stood upon 
the threshold. For a moment there was silence, 
and each surveyed the other. The new-comer 
was attired in a long brown mantle, a deep bon- 
net and a veil that entirely concealed her features. 
It was nearing evening—the twilight had almost 





ppeared. The stranger lifted her right hand 





all my hopes of winning fame in my profi 
I must settle down into a humdrum life. With 
Schauffer now, the case is different—he might 
never attain to any superior excellence, but I 
should.” And a proud fire gleamed in the dark 


e. 

me Yes, and you would feel your husband’s in- 
feriority. That would never do for you, high- 
spirited as you are.” 

By this time Isa had taken the paper and was 
attentively perusing it. 

“ A good word for me, as usual,” she said— 
“better than ever before—this is delightful—O !” 

The voice of pain in sudden contrast, caused 
her mother to turn round. Isa sat with changed 
color, reading attentively. 

“ Why, mother, only think of it—how strange ! 
Poor fellow! what if he should die? Hear this : 

«We regret to learn that Lord Edgar North- 
field was very seriously injured in a duel with 
Lord John Brewster, yesterday afternoon. The 
cause, disparaging words used by the latter in 
speaking of a young and | iful actress hed 
to the Queen’s Theatre, and who for the past few 
months has been creating great excitement 
among our artistes and amateurs.’ 

“ That’s me!” exclaimed Isa, with heightened 
color. 

“Your fortune’s made, child,” reiterated her 
mother, clasping her hands in theatrical style. 

“But if he should die,” said Isa, regretfully. 

“You must manage to see him, even now if 
you could have the opportunity—he might leave 
youa handsome sum. Dear me, I wish you 
could. Can’t we manage it ?” 

“T'll try,” said Isa, briefly. 

“Your fortune’s made!” cried the old lady 
again. ‘Such notoriety!—it is charming! 
Henceforth you will be known as the woman 
for whom nobility has spilled its royal blood.”’ 








Superstition was rife in the land at the date in 
which I place my story. Witches were veritable 
hags, broomsticks were eyed with more suspicion 
than respect, and black cats were generally looked 
upon as fit candidates for the clothes-line or the 
nearest pond. Isa was a consummate actress. 
She could vary her color, as well as her charac- 
ter, and counterfeit age without the use of cos- 
metics. 

Lord Edgar, after the third day, was pro- 
nounced out of danger. His lady mother clasped 
her white hands, and doubtless felt very grateful 
to Heaven that it had allowed a profligate fellow 
to live, when that day perhaps the sole stay of 
some widowed mother, glorious in genius, had 
been called to the shadowy realms of the grave. 
The doctor had gone, and Edgar lay quietly 
with closed eyes, while his mother with her vinai- 
grette in her lap, and a book in her hand, sat 
apparently reading, but looking all the while very 
tenderly upon her scapegrace of a son. 

“O, this confounded pain!” groaned the in- 
valid, “ will it ever cease ?” 

“Be thankfal that your life is spared, my 
dearest Edgar,” said his mother, in a gentle 
voice. 

“ Life is nothing to me,” he muttered, turning 


| his head wearily away. 


“ But it is something to me,” said his mother, 
moving nearer to the bed, “and I fancy it is 
something to somebody else,” she added, in an 
arch manner. 

“Who?” His eyes opened eagerly. 

“That litle fairy of a Lady Stella Haredon. 
She sent the most exquisite billet this morning, 
tw kuow how you wes.” 





“ Fudge!” 


and a deep firm voice, exclaimed—“ bring 
lights.” 

Lady Gertrude instantly ordered the chande- 
lier to be lighted, and then quietly fell back in 
the shadow of the coach on which her son lay, 
looking curiously at the veiled object at the end 
of the room. 

The woman lifted hand again, and spoke 
in a clear, low, but startling voice—‘“ the lady 
must leave the room, if she values the life of her 
son—the life of her only son,” she repeated. 

The lady hesitated, but Edgar, who still gazed 
curiously at the new-comer, said, impatiently, 
“go, mother, go; when she has done what is 
needful, I will touch the bell. Do not fear ; since 
she came in the room, even, my shoulder has 
been easier.” 

“ Seek not to listen, neither to observe ;” said 
the thrilling voice, as Lady Gertrude unwillingly 
passed her to retire to another chamber—“ if 
you see me once during the time of my dealing 
with him, I shall be powerless.” 

“And now,” she continued, nearing the bed of 
the young Lord Edgar, “shall I be wholly un- 
interrupted ?” 

“Certainly,” was his reply ; “if you fear in- 
trusion, turn the key yonder; i: locks up the 
whole suite of rooms. The woman passed, not 
with the step of age to the door; returned, 
paused a moment, then with a rapid motion she 
removed veil, bonnet and mantle, and Isa stood 
revealed, superb in a robe of crimson sprinkled 
with pearls, her long curls falling upon her neck 
and shoulders, and even over her polished arms, 
her face made radiant with that smile that had 
charmed so many even to their ruin. 

The face of the young man grew radiant with 
delight, as kneeling by his bed she gracefully 
asked pardon for this bold mancuvre. The 
brilliant light fell upon the bending figure, mak- 
ing every jewel blaze, and the rare smile shone 
full upon the bewildered senses of the invalid. 

“My beautiful love!” he exclaimed, when he 
could find voice to speak; “thank you ten 
thousand times for this sweet proof that I am not 
inditferent to you. O, if my mother could but 
see you now !” 

“ Not for worlds !” exclaimed the girl, allow- 
ing him to fondle her hands as they lay upon 
the coverlet. “I suffered agonies when 1 heard 
of your id nd—to think that I should 
be the cause.” 

“You! I would fight ten duels if they might 
win me that smile for but one hour. How it has 
haunted me! Every night as I lay here, I have 
seen you in the glory of your genius—speaking 
for others, smiling for others, perhaps not miss- 
ing me. Ah! the thought has been anguish !” 

“I did miss you; 1 looked for you in vain the 
first night. I could not play with spirit, missing 
you, I feared you had forgotten me.” 

“Forget you?” and a look of unutterable 
love passed over his features ; “‘ ah! my peerless 
one—you know not how I love you. Iam not 
like many of my class, a flatterer and insincere. 

Would my father consent—I would marry you 
to-morrow.” 

She threw back her head with a haughty, in- 
dignant gesture after he had said this ; a look of 
insulted pride crossed her features, then her frame 
relaxed—her head fell upon her hand, and with 
matchless art she murmured: “alas! I should 
not forget who, what [ am, unworthy, not by 
birth perhaps, but by station, to mate with the 
rich and titled. Let me say farewell—it will be 
best for us both. J do not regret that I came to 








see you—your face, your honor, your condescen- 





sion will live in my memory.. Farewell ; we will 
be henceforth to each other as if we had never 
been acquainted—farewell.”” 

The face of the invalid had grown ghastly 
pale; his weak frame trembled; his weaker 
brain felt unsteady and troubled. He held her 
hande convulsively as if to detain her by his side, 
as he exclaimed—“ never, never will I say fare- 
well; never can I be to you as a stranger. You 
did not hear me through. I love you desperate- 
ly, despairingly, if you leave me thus. I am 
ready to marry you come what will—I would 
go to the werld’s end with you. Do not leave 
me—smile upon me again—smile upon me with 
those glorious eyes.” 

She smiled—a smile of triumph, and bending, 
allowed him to kiss her forehead—then with all 
the dignity of the queen she was so soon to per- 
sonate, slfe said : 

“TT will be your wife, Lord Edgar, and if I 
bring you not rank nor fortune, i give you what 
is better still, a heart unsullied, and a hand that 
was never placed in an unworthy palm. I must 
go now—my time is nearly passed. At eight I 
come on in ‘Queen Catherine.’ O, I wish you 
could be there.” 

“T shall be jealous of the very walls,” he said 
passionately. 

“ Be jealous of that part then where your box 
is, for I shall look there and imagine that I see 
you.” . 

“ Farewell then, for a season—my dear effian- 
ced wife.” 

She wrapped the long mantle about her figure, 
drew on the bonnet and the veil, and with a few 
endearing words, passed with a statcly step down 
the long chamber, unlocked the door, and moved 
on by the lady-mother of her patient without 
deigning to speak. 

“A very singular being,” thought Lady Ger- 
trude—then hastening into the room, she exclaim- 
ed aloud—“ a miracle! my own Edgar, I never 
saw you looking better. Your eyes areas bright 
as health could make them. How they sparkle! 
your cheeks are ruddy, too; is the pain re- 
moved ?” . 

“Thave not felt it since,” replied*ficta Edgar, 
smiling. ‘That woman is certainly a most 
wonderful enchantress; her very touch revived 
my pulses and her smile made heaven in my 
heart!” 

‘What in the world did she do?” exclaimed 
his lady mother, stopping short at this rhapsody 
and gazing wonderingly at her son. 

He bethought himself, and managed to present 
an app of p , as he replied— 
“that is a secret; all I know about it is, her 
touch is medicinal ; I am myself again.” 








“Wonderful news, my child!” exclaimed 
Isa’s mother, as her daughter came into the 
green-room a moment after her great triumph. 
Let me have this bouquet—see, a sparkling chain 
and bracelets; no wonder it is heavy; who 
threw it ?” 

“ The earl, I believe,” said Isa, her face glow- 
ing with gratified ambition. ‘“O, mother—I 
feel as if I had surpassed myself to-night; and 
Schauffer—” a shade passed over her face—“ he 
was entirely another man. I never saw him act 
with such spirits; he was radiant—positively 
glorious.” 

“And no wonder, daughter Isa—the great 
news is about him. His uncle has died to day, 
and after all his talk of disinheriting, has left 
him nearly a million. No wonder he plays well. 
I should think his brain would be turned.” 

Isa grew pale; her strength seemed to desert 
her. She sank upon the nearest seat trembling 
and white, as she gasped out—“ O, mother, it 
cannot be.” 

“Tt is though, and it’s very fortunate for you 
that Lord Edgar’s parents have such objections 
to your marriage with him, because you know 
you can now make that a good excuse for break- 
ing off the marriage with him. Why, bless you, 
Schauffer could buy him and have three fortunes 
“he then the young man entered smiling, 
radiant, as Isa had truly said. A more glorious 
face Adonis himself had not when genius made 
him immortal. He came towards the madame, 
receiving her congratulations—then turned with 
a manner full of timidity, yet a countenance full 
of love, towards Isa. Her wit did not desert her ; 
besides, she loved him. O, inconstant heart 
that could sell its treasure for gold ! 

She only smiled. 

That was enough. He came to her side— 
whispered in her ear. She bowed her head ; 
her cheeks, her brow, her bosom, were suffused 
with crimson. She had before perjured herself 
by accepting a love she could not return; what 
could she do now ? 

She knew not, cared not. Siw had resigned 
herself to the more blissful consciousness that her 
heart, her ambition, were satisfied now. 





First it was whispered, then sounded with a 
trumpet long and loud, that the Schauffer was a 
millionnaire. It made a great deal of difference 
with his popularity while he playe? out his en- 
gagement. The theatre was crowded from pit 
to ceiling; he was applauded rapturously—I 
should have said—his wealth. Then rumor de- 
clared that Isa was engaged to him. At this 
Lord Edgar smiled proudly, and securely to 
himself, but in a little while his suspicions were 
awakened. Outwardly cool, but inwardly seeth- 
ing with rage and wounded love, he sought Isa, 
and missed her smile. She confessed to him with 
tears that she found she had loved Schauffer 
best. He ground his teeth together, and said 
“ very well,”—left her with a formal bow, and a 
c e as p less as ivory. 

As he went home he read the bills in the 
streets, at first unconsciously, then with leaping 
pulse and smothered breath. They proclaimed— 
that Miss Isa—(ten exclamation points) would 
fulfil her last engagement on Friday week. The 
play “ The Rivals” (twenty exclamation points). 
Lord Edgar’s face grew yet more livid, but he 
had thought out, or flashed out his revenge. 

The great night came—the iasi appearance of 
Isa, or Bchauffer, on any stage. It seemed as if 
millions of lights emitted rays of unparalleled 
brightness. The myriads of tiers, resplendent 
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with beauty, seemed to vie with each other in 
gorgeousness of color—in richness of costume, 
and great beds of diamonds sparkled. The play 
commenced. At first Isa looked pale. Strange 
ly enough she had told her mother that she 
dreaded to play that night—she scarcely knew 
why, but as the hours wore on she became more 
animated, and in the last scene her acting brought 
down showers of applause. 

The rivals meet. Great heaven! no wonder 
the heroine shrinks back with pallor and glare 
too real, too awful to be simulated. The young 
man who had performed the part of the rejected 
lover was gone, he had yielded to a bribe; and 
in his place stood Lord Edgar, an unmistake- 
able expression upon his countenance. Schauffer 
saw the change—and faltered for a moment, but 
his reputation was at stake. Besides he did not 
dream that matters had ever gone so far between 
Isa and his rival. The encounter comes; the 
house is breathless, for the scene is terribly real. 
The face of the shrinking girl mocks, the dead— 
her woeful cries resound through every part of 
that vast edifice. A thrill rans from heart to 
heart. A gleam of swords—the rivals lay wel- 
tering in their blood, their own blood—and a 
simultaneous shriek from the audience who see 
this too real tragedy rends the atmosphere. 

Poor Lord Edgar had given himself the fatal 
wound and was carried dead from the stage. 
Schauffer was breathing but | and the 
unhappy Isa was as pale and motionless as 
they. 

Months passed. The family tomb of Lord 
Northfield held a splendid coffin with screws and 
handles of gold. There the unhappy son, the 
victim of the theatre, mouldered to dust. 

Schauffer recovered, but his health was in- 
evitably lost—and Isa married him. But that 
awful scene had blotted out her beauty—she 
never smiled again. 








DON’T QUIBBLE ABOUT A WORD. 


“ What is your name, sir?” asked Colonel —— 
of his orderly one day, after having made up his 
mind to take a drive. 

“John Edward Belsey, sir.” Belsey was al- 
ways precise, trickily so, and when asked by the 
colonel for his name, he could no more have 
omitted the prenomen than gone to parade with- 
out his arms. 

“*Go, then, John Edward Belsey,” rejoined 
the colonel, quite as precise as his orderly, and 
tell my groom to put the horse in the gig im- 
mediately.” 

Saluting the colonel in true military form, 
Belsey ran to the stable, thinking, as he was 
going, how impossible it was to execute the order, 
unless the colonel, in the greatness of his soul, 
intended to favor the horse with a ride and man 
the shafts himself. H , as he idered, 
this could not really be the colonel’s intention, he 
took on himself the discretion of making the 
necessary Co! mn; and, accordingly, directed 
the groom to put the horse fo the gig. 

“Very well,” said the groom; and Belsey 
» returned to the colonel, who, as was his custom, 
questioned him to see that his order had been 

‘ly conveyed. 
Pet Have you a the groom, private John Ed- 
ward Belsey ?” 

“ Yes, sir.”@ 

“And what did you tell him to do?” 

“ Put the horse fo the gig, sir,” replied the or 
derly, throwing a little force on the proposition. 

«You stupid fellow,” roared the colonel, pluck- 
ing his whiskers ; “did I not tell you to put the 
horse in the gig ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but as that did not seem to me to 
be your wish, I thought you would not disapprove 
of my giving the spirit instead of the letter of 
your order.” 

“ Why did you think so, sir?” 

Belsey hesitated. 

“Why did you not tell the groom to put the 
horse in the gig ?” 

“ Because there wouldn’t be room for you, sir.” 

It was a wonder the colonel did not jump down 
his throat.—Romance of the Ranks. 








CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


R. Seamens, of Cecilton, Maryland, thus 
gives his plan of treatment of peach trees, which 
ie cultivates on a large scale: They should be 
carefully examined every year, and all the 
worms and ova destroyed. A shovelfull of wood 
ashes thrown around the roots every spring is 
beneficial. When about six years old, the soil 
should be carefully removed for about two feet 
around the trunk, so as to examine the root. A 
strong wash of lime and some salt should then 
be applied to the top of the root at the trunk, 
ard about eighteen inches above it, prior to 
which application the rough bark should be 
scraped off. The removed soil is left open for 
one week, then placed in its former position. A 
yearly examination for worms, a rich soil and 
careful cultivation, are all necessary for the pros- 
perity of the peach-tree, 





A BREATHING SPELL. 


Tn the career of every man, prince or peasant, 
there is said to be an opportunity for wiping out 
the blunders of the past, and commencing a new 
record with his fellow-men and with Heaven. 
There is atide in the moral world, as in the 
mortal life, which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune ; to an honest and good fortune, result- 
ing from an acknowledgment of the mistakes of 
the past, expiation for mischief already com- 
mitted, and a wise choice for the future. “Happy 
is he who seizes the auspicious crisis of his fate 
to erase the stain upon his conscience, or the 
blot upon his fame, and by some noble and ex- 
piatory act, convince his fellows that their con- 
demnation was premature and ili founded, and 
that he is still worthy of their respect and 
esteem.—Boston Herald. 





MAHOGANY. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been the 
first person who used this wood, and he employed 
it to repair his ships at Trinidad. The captain 
of a West Indiaman afterward brought some of 
it over as a present to his brother, who tried to 
use it in building, but the workmen grumbling 
that it was too hard, he had some made into a 
zandle-box, which was so much admired for the 
peauty of its markings and color, that one or two 
articles of fancy furniture were made of it for 
families of distinction, and thus it became fasb- 
ionable at first; more was imported, and it has 
of latter years been very common.—Ali About It. 

——————¢- seo 
BOARDING SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


“The Rose.—The rose is the prettiest and the 
most perfumable of all flowers. Although a 
little out of fashion, it is very nice, and QO, so 
sweet! The rose has several languages, all 
speaking of love. It is so nice to converse with 
flowers, I do love it so much. ‘The rose blows 
in the early winds of June. The early wind of 
July blows the rose away. ‘That is so sad; so 
much like human life; the rose so like a beaati- 
ful maiden, and the wind so like the cold and un- 








feeling world. It is not nice, but alas, so very 
ead!” 
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OUTSIDE SHOW. 
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beauty, seemed to vie with each other in 
-ousness of color—in richness of costume, 
rreat beds of diamonds sparkled. The play 
nenced. At first Isa looked pale. Strange 
ough she had told her mother that she 
ded to play that night—she scarcely knew 
but as the hours wore on she became more 
yated, and in the last scene her acting brought 
n showers of applause. 

‘he rivals meet. Great heaven! no wonder 
\eroine shrinks back with pallor and glare 
real, too awful to be simulated. The young 

- who had performed the part of the rejected 
r was gone, he had yielded to a bribe; and 
is place stood Lord Edgar, an unmistake- 
expression upon his countenance. Schauffer 
the change—and faltered for a moment, but 
‘eputation was at stake. Besides he did not 
vm that matters had ever gone so far between 
and his rival. The encounter comes; the 
se is breathless, for the scene is terribly real. 

» face of the shrinking girl mocks, the dead— 
woeful cries resound through every part of 
> vast edifice. A thrill runs from heart to 
t. A gleam of swords—the rivals lay wel- 
rg in their blood, their own blood—and a 
iltaneous shriek from the audience who see 
too real tragedy rends the atmosphere. 

‘oor Lord Edgar had given himself the fatal 

nd and was carried dead from the stage. 

‘auffer was breathing but senseless, and the 

sappy Isa was as pale and motionless as 


‘ fonths passed. The family tomb of Lord 
vthfield held a splendid coffin with screws and 


dies of gold. There the unhappy son, the 


‘im of the theatre, mouldered to dust. 
‘chauffer recovered, but his health was in- 
‘ably lost—and Isa married him. But that 
“al scene had blotted out her beauty—she 
er smiled again. 





XON’T QUIBBLE ABOUT A WORD. 


What is your name, sir?” asked Colonel —— 
his orderly one day, after having made up his 
id to take a drive. 

‘John Edward Belsey, sir.” Belsey was al- 
y8 precise, trickily so, and when asked by the 
nel for his name, he could no more have 
‘itted the prenomen than gone to parade with- 


his arms. “ 
Go, then, John Edward Belsey,” rejoined 
colonel, quite as precise as his orderly, and 
my groom to put the horse in the gig im- 
diately.” 
saluting the colonel in true military form, 
sey ran to the stable, thinking, as he was 
ng, how impossible it was to execute the order, 
‘oss the colonel, in the greatness of his soul, 
»»nded to favor the horse with a ride and man 
‘vo shafts himself. H , as he idered, 
.3 could not really be the colonel’s intention, he 
k on himself the discretion of making the 
essary correction ; and, accordingly, directed 
‘= groom to put the horse to the gig. 
“Very well,” said the groom; and Belsey 
urned to the colonel, who, as was his custom, 
estioned him to see that his order had been 
0 conveyed. 
Paes you on the groom, private John Ed- 
, ard Belsey ?” 
“ Yes, sir.”@ 
“And what did you tell him to do?” 
“ Put the horse éo the gig, sir,” replied the or- 
tly, throwing a little force on the proposition. 
“You stupid fellow,” roared the colonel, pluck- 
g his whiskers ; “did I not tell you to put the 
' orse in the gig ?” 
“ Yes, sir; but as that did not seem to me to 
» your wish, I thought you would not disapprove 
‘my giving the spirit instead of the letter of 
yur order.” 
“ Why did you think so, sir?” 
Belsey hesitated. 
“Why did you not tell the groom to put the 
orse in the gig ?” 
be there wouldn’t be room for you, sir.” 
It was a wonder the colonel did not jump down 
is throat.—Romance of the Ranks. 








“ULTIVATION OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


R. Seamens, of Cecilton, Maryland, thus 
ives his plan of treatment of peach trees, which 
1¢ cultivates on a large scale: They should be 
carefully examined every year, and all the 
worms and ova destroyed. A shovelfull of wood 
shes thrown around the roots every spring is 
eneficial. When about six years old, the soil 
hould be carefully removed for about two feet 
around the trunk, so as to examine the root. A 
trong wash of lime and some salt should then 
¢ applied to the top of the root at the trunk, 
ynd about eighteen inches above it, prior to 
which application the rough bark should be 
scraped atf, The removed soil is left open for 
ine week, then placed in its former position. A 
early examination for worms, a rich soil and 
areful cultivation, are all necessary for the pros- 

| perity of the peach-tree, 





A BREATHING SPELL. 


In the career of every man, prince or peasant, 
there is said to be: opportunity for wiping out 
the blunders of the past, and commencing a new 
record with his fellow-men and with Heaven. 
There is a tide in the meral world, as in the 
mortal life, which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune ; to an honest and good fortune, result- 
ing from an acknowledy of the mistakes of 
the past, expiation for mischief already com- 
mitted, and a wise choice for the future. “Happy 
is he who seizes the auspicious crisis of his fate 
to erase the stain upon his conscience, or the 
blot upon his fame, and by some noble and ex- 
piatory act, convince his fellows that their con- 
demnation was premature and ili founded, and 

‘ that he is still worthy of their respect and 
esteem.—Boston Herald. 








MAHOGANY. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been the 
first person who used this wood, and he employed 
it to ed his ships at Trinidad. The captain 
of a West Indiaman afterward brought some of 
it over as a = to his brother, who tried to 
use it in building, but the workmen grumbling 

, that it was too hard, he had some made into a 
candle-box, which was so much admired for the 
beauty of its markings and color, that one or two 
articles of fancy furniture were made of it for 
families of distinction, and thus it became fash- 
ionable at first; more was imported, and it has 
of latter years been very common.—All About It. 





BOARDING SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


“The Rose.—The rose is the prettiest and the 
most perfumable of all flowers. Although a 
_ little out of fashion, it is very nice, and O, so 
sweet! The rose has several languages, all 
speaking of love. It is so nice to converse with 
tlowers, I do love it so much. ‘The rose blows 
n the early winds of June. The early wind of 
July blows the rose away. That is so sad; so 
much like human life; the rose so like a beauti- 
ful maiden, and the wind so like the cold and un- 
— world. It is not nice, but alas, so very 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


U. 8. N., Rockland.—The only way we know of is to write 
to the Navy Department, Washington. % 
Rep, Waite anv Buvr, Louisville —The use of the dumb 
bells, walking, riding, will tend to develop your strength. 
As you say you have no employment, you can resort to 
a and farming—the healthiest kind of occupa- 
2 


on. 

AMATEUR.—We should advise you to study and copy All- 
ston’s outlines; also Dariey’s—they are both els of 
correctness and elegance. 

PLaY-GoER.—The Ravel troupe will probably play an en- 
gagement at the Boston Theatre in November, and will 
remain about six weeks. 

C.C.—Although in breathing man separates the oxygen of 
the air from the mitrogem thereof, he does not separate 
the oxygen of the water from the hydrogen. Water, in 
fact, undergoes no change in the body, excepting that 
of admi the sub of the bedy. And 
its uses are to moisten, to cool, to cleanse, and also to 
nourish the parts with which it comes in contact. But 
it affords no nourishment of itself; it mixes with the 
blood, of which it forms a material part, and is the 
Means of conveying the nourishment of the blood to every 
part of the system. After it has filled this office, and 
taken up impurities that required to be removed, it is 
cast out of the system again, witheut undergoing any 
chemical change. 

. M.—The use of tears, it has been suggested, is to keep 
the eyes cool during the excitement of the brain. 

Moses B., L t Y ic pictures are taken 
by means of a camera furnished with two lenses. 

Purt.—1. There are 246 bones in the human body. 2. 
There are about 25 to 35 pounds of blood in the body. 

T. C., Philadelphia.—To abandon your prospects for the 
stage would be foolish, if not criminal. No matter 
what your aptitude is for the theatrical profession, you 
should know that it requires a long apprenticeship, 
that years might elapse before you acquired a pcsition, 
and that after all the public is so capricious in its pat- 
fonage, that acting cannot be deemed a safe employ- 
ment. Confine yourself to your legitimate business, 
and let your histrionic propensities find vent in private 
theatricals. 

Voyaceur.—The screw steamers from New York run to 
Liverpool, and the company despatches ag 
thence to the continent in auxiliary steamers. The 








fare is $85. 

Inquirer.—It is believed that the impressions ‘of taste 
arise from the various forms of the atoms of matter 
presented to the nerves of the tongue. 

M. M.—tTo purchase a substitute when drawn for service 
in the French army, costs, in ordinary times, about 
four hundred dollars. 

QueRist.—The following are provisions of the United 
States law preseribivg “a } tender :”"—Gold coins 
and silver dollars for all sums; half dollars and smaller 
silver coins tor sums not over five dollars; and three 
cent pieces not over thirty cents. No provision is made 
for cents, which may therefore be refused. 





OUTSIDE SHOW. 

Does the world grow wiser as it grows older? 
There is a problem for your social philosophers. 
Perhaps a majority of those te whom the ques- 
tion is put, would answer in the affirmative, and 
perhaps they would be right, looking at the gen- 
eral advancement of the species, but it would be 
incorrect in certain particulars. While in some 
matters we have made prodigious strides towards 
perfection—no humanity can reach it—in others 
this old world of ours wags on just as it did when 
it was a little boy, some six thousand years ago, 
more or less. For instance, no stadent of hu- 
man nature can deny that the grown-up man o! 
to-day is just as easily captivated and fasci d 
by outside show, as the boy is by the brilliant 
colors that gild his soap-bubble. It would seem 
as if mankind were essentially objective, and 
not subjective in their tendencies, as if they really 
preferred or molu to gold, paste to diamonds, 
varnish and veneering to solid mahogany, the 
binding of books to the text, the mask to the 
human face divine. 

The popular estimate of eharacter is utterly 
fallacious, because the examination on which it 
is based is superficial and not microscopic. 
Dress goes a great way in influencing judgment. 





“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.”’ 


The clergyman who wears a fustian coat and 
stout shoes when on a walking expedition, who 
dares to pull a wherry in his shirt-sleeves, or ride 
a trotting-horse, when his physician orders it, is 
very apt to be suspected of heterodox tendencies ; 
while the speckless black coat, the snowy front 
never disturbed by the irregularity of healthy 
exercise, and the glittering shoes or boots, are 
taken as infallible symbols of internal purity and 
spirituality. 

“°Tis not the frock that makes the monk,” is 
a saying much older than it is accredited. Your 
plainly-dressed man, whose integrity is like gold 
tried seven times in the fiery furnace, finds it 
difficult to negociate a loan which he would die 
sooner than not repay to the uttermost farthing, 
while the faultlessly-dressed swindler, the Beau 
Brummell of rascals, finds no difficulty in taking 
in the shrewd business man to the extent of 
thousands. 

Outside show! Why, what was it but a belief 
in this delusion that cost the empire of Austria 
100,000 men in Italy? The Austrian troops are 
the nicest looking soldiers in the world, except- 
ing the English. No men make a finer appear- 
ance on parade. They are as stiff as pike-staves ; 
their bayonets and muskets glisten in the sun ; 
their bootees are radiant with Japan and varnish ; 
their belts are pipe-clayed to snowiness, their 
helmets are beautifully bright and heavy and 
uncomfortable. On the other hand, the French 
soldiers are careless in their bearing, and dirty 
in their habits, wear baggy trousers and loose 
coats, and unkempt beards. ‘“ Of course,” said 
the Kaiser, “my clean and glittering giants can 
beat those scrubby little Frenchmen out of sight.” 
Alas ! poor Franz-Joseph, you were terribly out 
in our reckoning. Those scrubby little French 
threshed your glittering battalions from Monte- 
bello to Solferino, where they piled up fifty 
thousand Austrians dead and wounded, a heca- 
tomb of victims to the demon of war. Perhaps 
in fature you will believe that if “ cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” slovenliness may not be so 
far removed from gallantry and victory. 

Do we think the world will be wiser for any 
homily on the folly of judging by appearances * 
We haven't that vanity. We believe with 
Butler, that : 

“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated az to cheat.”’ 
If it were not so, shams would not be so univer- 
sally successful, quacks would not ride in car- 
riages, despots would not lord it over nations, 
and the golden age would be restored. 





CONFLICTING OPINIONS. 

It is sometimes curious to contrast the opin- 
ions of great writers with popular opinion. The 
name of Henry IV., of France, is popularly as- 
sociated with all that is valorous, chivalrous, 
loyal and high-toned. It is hailed with enthu- 
siasm, as was the white plume in his helmet, that 
floated in the van atIvry. Macaulay has chant- 
ed his fame, in a charming ballad, as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism, a Christian hero of the 
first water. Yet this sworn defender of the re- 
formed faith apostatized for an earthly crown, 
and abandoned his trusty followers with as little 
compunction as he felt when assailing the honor 
of awoman. Let us see what writers of repute 
say of the hero of the white plume. By the 
way, he was the first man who “showed the 
white feather” in battle without impairing his 
reputation for courage. 

Chateaubriand’s sentence runs as follows: 
“Henry IV. was an ingrate and a braggadocio, 
promising much, and performing little ; but his 
bravery, his wit, his happy and sometimes mag- 
nanimous phrases, his oratorical talent, his let- 
ters, full of originality, vivacity and fire, and his 
varied adventures, will immortalize him. His 
tragical end has contributed not a little to his re- 
nown; to disappear from life opportunely is a 
condition of glory. A false idea has been formed 
of the way in which the Bourbons reached the 
throne ; the victor of Ivry did not mount it, 
booted and spurred, as he left the battle-field ; 
he capitulated to his enemies, and his friends had 
often no other recompense than the honor of 
having shared his misfortunes.” 

Says de Bonald, of the same prince: “ An at- 
tempt has been made to make us a perfectly 
amiable king out of Henry IV., who, to con- 
quer and govern his kingdom, could be more 
than once rigorous, often inflexible and always 
firm. They affect to speak of the generous par- 
don he granted to the League’; no—this great 
man did not pardon the League. During his 
whole reign, he pursued its remnants relentlessly ; 
to extinguish this coalition he employed a rigor 
which would very much surprise the people who 
talk ad nauseam of the clemency of Henry 
1V.—people who seem to have obtained their 
notions of this great prince from farce-writers 
and the opera-comique. ‘I am,’ he wrote to 
Gabrielle, ‘before Paris where God will aid me. 
Yesterday I carried the bridges of Charenton 
and St. Maur by cannon shot, and hung all the 
people within.’ ” 

Edmund Burke says in substance (and it is al- 
most a reproach to forget the identical language 
of Burke): “The humanity and gentleness of 
Henry IV. never stood in the way of his inter- 
ests; he never spared the blood of those who 
opposed him. This blood often flowed in battle, 
sometimes on the scaffold.” 





STEAM PLOUGHING. 

What a magnificent idea is that of yoking the 
steam giant to the plough and making him earn 
the bread of millions, increasing the earth’s pro- 
ductiveness to an almost buundless extent, dis- 
pensing with horses and turning cattle out to 
grass! Yet the practicability of this momen- 
tous change in agriculture has been it appears, 
proved both in England and this country. In 
England, they have machines which will plough 
eight acres a day; and in this country Mr. John 
W. Fawkes, a mechanic of Lancaster county, 
Pa., has invented a steam plough, recently suc- 
cessfully tried in the presence of two highly re- 
spectable agricultural committees near Philadel- 
phia. The machine drew a gang of eight prairie 
ploughs, performed its work admirably, and 
went up and down hill. Moreover, the field was 
cross-ploughed with the same facility. This will 
inaugurate a new era, and is an event of the very 
highest importance. 





Weatta or Worps.—Mr. Choate had long 
been noted for his torrent of words. When 
Judge Wilde was told by a literary friend that a 
new edition of “ Webster’s Unabridged” was 
to contain several thousand new words, he is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘“ What will the court 
do, if Choate is apprised of the fact?” But 
Mr. Choate was as noted for the affluence of his 
ideas as for the copi of his bul 
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y: 





Harrwitz, THe Cuess-PLaver.—Harrwitz, 
the celebrated chess-player of the Paris Cafe de 
la Regence, has gone to London, and taken up his 
headquarters at the Chess Divan in that city, 
where he will play his games henceforth. Un- 
like Anderssen, he took his defeat by Morphy 
very ungraciously, and has never forgiven the 
American champion for beating him. 





Brutat.—A man named Oates was had- 
up recently for beating his wife and children. 
On being sentenced to imprisonment, the brute 
remarked that it was very hard a man could not 
be allowed to bruise his own oats. We are glad 
that the judge fined him twenty dollars for the 
offence, and forty for the pun. 





Serine THE ELernant.—A sea elephant, 
weighing over 5000 pounds, and measuring 21 
feet in length, was lately captured by Captain 
Gregory, near the Seal Rock in San Francisco 
Bay. The skin was taken off and stuffed, and 
put on exhibition at the Pacific Museum. 





A coop Work.—Orville Gardner, the re- 
tormed pugilist, by giving a temperance lecture 
at Newark, N. J., induced sixty persons to sign 
the pledge, many of whom were old drinkers. 
Mr. Gardner deserves great credit for the manly 
efforts he is making. 





A Broute.—A drunken vagabond named 
Floyd is under arrest in Lunenburgh, Va., for 
shooting a boy who refused to pick up his hat for 
him. Forty-eight shots entered the boy’s body. 





Porxtep.—An exchange paper begins a forc- 
ible appeal to its delinquents with this touching 
sentence: “ We must dun, or we must be done.” 





Portry.—He who has a coatempt for poetry 
cannot have much respect for himself, or for 


anything else. 





EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

The Indian reservations in Texas are to be 
broken up and the Indians removed elsewhere. 

In the month of July 71,000,000 dollars’ worth 
of dry goods were imported into New York. 

No one can deny that in diplomacy Louis Na- 
poleon has completely overreached England. 

Mr. Daniel Fernald of Portsmouth, N. H.., is 
a vigorous man still, though 103 years old. 

David B , a distinguished artist, born in 
Oneida, Co., N. Y., died lately in Arkansas. 

The wool crop of Michigan this year is larger 
and better than it ever was before. 

The rifling of the Indian graves in Chiriqui, 
Panama, yields a vast amount of gold. 

A young man of 18 lately walked from Hart- 
ford to Worcester, 65 miles, in 16 hours. 

Large numbers of French soldiers are dying 
in the hospitals of Brescia, Italy. 

A sea-turtle weighing 100 lbs. was caught in 
the Ohio, near Cincinnati, lately. 

Two deaths from the bite of the tarantula oc- 
curred quite recently at Galveston, Texas. 

The Plymouth monument, when finished, will 
be a noble work of art and a worthy memorial. 

Lord Derby recently declared himself unwilling 
to trust Louis Napoleon’s friendly declarations. 

Burke said that education should be consid- 
ered as improving the heart as well as the head. 

The Tuscans are full of grief and indignation 
at the peace concluded in Italy. 

The estate of the late Ebenezer Francis in this 
city, is taxed for $2,200,000. 

Louis Napoleon lately gave $4000 for two black 
N. J. horses, matched, 15 and 20 years old. 

A critic should be able to form a wise judg- 
ment and then pronounce it fearlessly. 

The Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean are 
to be united by a great canal through Spain. 

Since the 2ist of January 26 whalers have 
sailed from New Bedford for the fishing ground. 

The ocean steamers continue to sail for Europe, 
full of travellers, many bound for Italy. 

There is great activity in the book trade, and 
many new works will appear this autumn. 

We may soon expect to see the fashionable im- 
migrants returning to their city quarters. 

In the dullest theatrical season, Mr. Kimball of 
the Museum made money with the Ronzanis. 








THE MAD STONE. 

We find the following statement in the Linn 
Co. (Iowa) Register, and give it exactly for what 
it is worth :—'I'he Rev. Mr. Cleghorn, of Cowers’ 
Ferry, Cedar county, had one of his sons bitten 
by a mad dog on the 2d ult., and also the horse 
upon which the boy was riding-at the time. 
Having seen the account which was published a 
few weeks ago of the “mad stone” in the pos- 
session of Mr. Evans, of Paris, in this county, 
he immediately started thither with his boy and 
horse. The stone was soaked in warm milk and 
water, and then applied to the wound. It ad- 
hered with great tenaeity—so much so as to cause 
intense pain for a few moments. After a short 
time it seemed to fill itself and dropped off. Af- 


‘ter being submerged in the milk and water again 


—during whith a greth, offenstve scum would 
arise from the stone—it was applied. After the 
fourth time it would not adhere any more, and 
Mr. Evans pronounced him cured. It was then 
applied to the wound on the horse, to which it 
adhered three times only. ‘To make sure of the 
matter, however, Mr. C. remained over night, 
and tried it again in the morning, but it would 
not take hold on either the boy or the horse. It 
seems to be a fact well tested, that this stone will 
not adhere to any wound, not made by a rabid 
animal, and if so, must confound the wisdom of 
the most philosophical. 





Austrian Poxice.—The Imperial Police De- 
partment of Austria publishes an official state- 
ment of its doings during three months. Ac- 
cording to that report, the number of persons ar- 
rested and imprisoned for various crimes and of- 
fences, amounted in that one quarter of a year, to 
218,000, while, during the same period, 11,247 
houses were subjected to a domiciliary search and 
visitation. 





West Inpia Correz.—The Haytien gov- 
ernment has passed a law, which went into ef- 
fect July 10th, abolishing the impost of fifths and 
establishing an export duty (droit d’exportation) 
of one dollar and three-quarters on every one 
hundred pounds of coffee, payable on the depar- 
ture of the cargo. 





A Manacer Gone.—Mr. George Mellus, late 
manager of the Louisville Theatre, died m that 
city, recently. The deceased was about 40 years 
of age, and was a native of Massachusetts, near 
Boston. At one period of his life, he followed 
the sea, but during the last five or six years he 
had acted as manager of the Louisville ‘Theatre. 





A Lapy’s Wit.—Lady Palmerston, it is said, 
is the author of the following mot at the expense 
of the Peelites :—‘ They are always putting them- 
selves up for auction, and then buying them- 
selves in!” 





Costty Sworp.—The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster recently appeared at court wearing a sword, 
on the pommel of which is a diamond which cost 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





Botter axp Loncevity.—A physician in 
Louisville has discovered that by living princi- 
pally on buttermilk, a human being may prolong 
existence to the period of two hundred years. 





Personat.—Hawthorne, the author, who was 
to have left England, for home, on the 13th of 
August, will remain there until October. 





Britisn Sairrinc.—The total number of 
vessels built and registered in the United King- 
dom, during the year 1858, was 1000. 





Corrox Maxcuracture.—The Angusta, Gs., 
Cotton Factory, is said to turn out, every day, 
12,000 yards of cloth. 

“ Wuar’s 1s 4 Name *”—Dr. Dyer is Chais- 
man of the Board of Health, in Norwich, Ct. 








fLorcign Htems. 


It is stated that the Italian war cost France 
about $98,000,000. 

The cost of the Earl of Elgin’s special mission 
to China amounted to £11,500. 

The Right Rev. Edward Maltby, D. D., late 
Lord Bishop of Durham, died recently at his res- 
idence in London. He was in his 90th year. 

There are at present seven distinct companies 
engaged in constructing railroads in India, under 
the guarantee of the India Government. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says it has never been intended to support by the 
army of France the return of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 

The Queen of Portugal died on the 16th of 
July in consequence of an attack of sore throat. 
It will be remembered that she was marricd only 
a few months since. 

Although the French language is usually that 
of diplomacy, a letter writer learns that out of 
courtesy to the Emperor of Austria, Napoleon 
ILL. spoke in German during their interviews. 

The advices from the various European wine 
producing districts are much less favorable than 
they were at this period of last year. From Por- 
tugal as well as from France the oidium is re- 
ported in many districts. 

The site of the house in which Dr. Johnson 
lived and died, in Bolt court, Fleet street, has 
been bought by the Stationers’ company of Lon- 
don; and the Stationers are about to erect a 
school for booksellers on the site of Johnson’s 
house. 

Since the commencement of the late war in 
Italy, great numbers of Protestant Bibles have 
been distributed to the soldiers, even at Rome. 
A wide field for missionary effort was opened, 
and was well improved by the Waldensian Chris- 
tians and their coadjutors in other countries. 

Three additional rooms have just been opened 
to the public in the Louvre. They contain about 
two hundred and sixty pictures of the German 
and Italian schools, and amongst them the copy 
of the “Last Supper,” supposed to have been 
made by Leonardo da Vinci’s pupils under his 
superintendence. 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette writes, 
touching the vexed question of the authorship of 
“ Adam Bede,” stating that he is absolutely con- 
vinced that the authors are William and Mary 
Howitt. He believes the internal evidence in fa- 
vor of this proposition to be ir bl 














Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Pleasures, while they flatter a man, sting him 
to death. 

Health i the happ 
virtue that of the mind. 

They that laugh at everything, and they that 
fret at everything, are fools alike. 

Sad it is when Fate kindles the funeral pile of 
Hope, that Remorse should bring the torch. 

Nothing prevents a person from being natural 
and easy, 80 much as anextreme anxiety to up- 
pear so. 

As we grow older, it is with hearts as with 
heads of hair—for one that we find real there are 
nine that are false! 

A humble ignorant man is better than a proud 
scholar who studies natural things and knows not 
himself. 

What would our day be without its morning 
and evening’s twilights? A fierce and burning 
eye without a lid. 

A friend, is one who jumps down and puts on 
the drag, when he finds that-you are going down 
hill too fast. 

Emerson says that when a public man claims 
more consideration than his faculties entitle him 
to, he is a politician. 

A mind might ponder its thoughts for ages 
and not gain as much self-knowledge as the 
passion of love shall teach it in one day. 


There are truths which some men despise be- 
cause they have not examined them, and which 
they will not examine because they despise them. 


Wounds, healed when the body is in health, 
sometimes break out afresh in sickness ; but evil 
passi and propensities, that seem cured in 
sickness, often break out afresh in health. 

In literature and in love we generally begin in 
bad taste. By experience and observation we 
become sensible to the charms of the simple and 
unaffected, both in belles and in belles lettres. 

Misfortunes are like thunder and stormy 
clouds—in the distance they appear black, but 
when over our heads they are scarcely gray. As 
bad dreams denote an agreeable future, so will it 
be with the painful dream of life when it is past. 


Learning is not offensive in a woman, if she 
only preserves a gentle and thoroughly feminine 
disposition. Some one has very significantly 
said, that it does not matter how blue the stock- 
ings are, if the petticoat is only long enough 
to cover them. 





of the body; 








Hoker’s Budget. 


A Standing Joke—A cork leg. 

A Terrible Bore—The bore of the Armstrong 
gun. 

Bow to destiny. One of these days, he may 
be polite and return your bow. 

Why is a fool’s speech like a poor man’s pock- 
et? Ans.—Because it wants sense. 

The only objection we have to sleeping cars, 
arises from our disinclination to being bed-ridden. 

The Atlantic Monthly says, “‘ Woman isa link 
between earth and ‘heaven.” Prentice says: “So 
is a sausage tossed in the air.” 

A well-known London printer being called on 
to reply to a toast, said: “ Gentlemen, I thank 
you most heartily. 1 can’t make a speech; but 
1 can print one as long as you like.” 

Slyness, or cunning, is a characteristic ofa 
pretty large proportion of the better of the sexes. 
Many a woman, like the Spartan boy, carries a 
fox in her bosom. 

A Frazer river letter-writer gives the bill of 
fare at the last dinner. First course, bean soup ; 
second, boiled beans; third, baked beans; en- 
trees, fried beans ; dessert, coffee and beans. 

What irregular verb, if conjugated in the first 
persons of three tenses, will defiue the spectacle of 
boys indulging ina certain game? Ans.—See, 
saw, seen! (See-saw scene !) 

A physician told his patient that he could cure 
his gouthache by simply holding # certain root in 
his right hand. “ What root?” asked the suf- 
ferer. ‘The root of the aching tooth.” 

An up country California paper mentions in 
the same paragraph mosquitoes so large that they 
can stand on their hind legs and drink out of a 
pint cup, and a strawberry eight inches in circum- 
ference. 

Fifty guests once ate everything a certain man 
had in his house. The next guest he turned out 
by simply pointing to his date-box. What was 
the date? Ans.— March 4th; ’58. (March 
fourth !—fifty ate!) 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea-gop, created the horse, aud was the patron of 
horse-races. This probably accounts for the fact 
that people who patronize the race-course so fre- 
queatly get “half seas over.” 


Quill and Scissors. 


In New York there has been formed a Young 
Men’s Early Rising Association, all the members 
of which are pledged to be up at a certain hour. 
It originated with about half a dozen men, who, 
having kept up this habit for some years, were 
surprised at its beneticial effects, at the suc- 





| cess in life of their associates. 





As a young girl was standing at her father’s 
house door in Worcester a woman passed along 
the street with an infant in her arms; stopping 
near the young girl, the traveller handed to her 
the baby, saying, “ Can you take my baby a few 
moments *’ The owner of the child has not 
since been seen. 

Mr. E. S. Fowler, of Presque Isle, Me., has 
discovered an inexhaustible supply of limestone 
rock, which furnishes lime of an excellent qual- 
ity, on his premises. The discovery is a fortu- 
nate one for the Aroostook country, as hitherto 
the article has been imported at four times its 
first cost. 

The St. Paul Pioneer says that upwards of two 
hundred carts have arrived this month in that 
city from the Selkirk settlement in British North 
America, and that the amount of trade which 
the St. Paul merchants will realize therefrom 
will not be far from $200,000. 

The Pawnee war in Nebraska has ended; 
Governor Black, at the head of 340 volunteers, 
followed and attacked 1000 of the Pawnees, de- 
feated them with considerable loss, and compelled 
them to yield up all their stock, ammunition, 
provisions, etc. 

The San Francisco papers grieve bitterly over 
the presence and continued arrival of so many 
Chinamen. But the Celestials seem to behave 
very properly. Four Chinese couples were 
united in marriage in one day in that city. 

Between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds of wool have been received from New 
Meyico this season. It is taken to Lexington, 
Ky., to be manufactured into blankets and the 
coarser woolen fabrics. 

The biggest mule ever produced, it is sup- 
ea is now in Wayne county, Indiana, owned 

y Charles Frost. The weight is given at 1839 
pounds, and height 19 1-2 hands, which is six 
fvet six inches, 

Captain William Wilmott, of Maryland, was 
the last man killed in the Revolutionary War. 
He was killed by a British foraging party, in a 
skirmish on John’s Island, S. C., November 
14, 1782. 

In the royal stables at Madrid, Spain, among 
triumphal chariots and state carriages, all re- 
splendent with paint and gilding, may be seen 
an American trotting wajon, made by a New 
Yorker. 

The New Haven News publishes a list of the 
graduates of Yale College deceased during the 
es year. The oldest was Rev. Gad Newell, at 

elson, N. H., of the class of 1786, at the age 
of 96. 

The Chicago Democrat avers that a Kentuck- 
ian resident in that city, recently won $28,000 at 
faro, in one night. The money was won from 
three bank clerks and four professional gamblers. 

‘The U. S. government is sending 10 000 mus- 
kets from Springfield armory to California. 
The guns are soldered up in tin cases inside the 
wooden boxes, to protect them from moisture. 

An Irish woman recently called at the tele- 
graph office in Holyoke, and requested the op- 
erator to send her carpet bag to New York, and 
return her dress by telegraph that day, sure. 

For beating his wife with a broomstick to such 
an extent that the lady became senseless and the 

Ngpetoaget 


d, a California justice 
fined a husband $200. ‘ 

The Lecompte filly, “ Pretty-b; ht,” the 
last of the famous L m p a ys ining in 
Kentucky, was sold a few 
She is two years old. 

Mile. St. Urban, one of the stars of the Ital- 
ian Opera at Paris, has been engaged for the 
new Opera House at New Orleans next season. 

Hartford state that 10 000 revolving 
rifles are now being manufactured at Col. Colt’s 
armory, for the British government. 

In one night, in one ward alone of Philadel- 
hia, the police picked up no less than nineteen 
omeless drankards. 

Let those prepare to laugh who like it. The 

Ravels are coming to the Boston ‘Theatre. 

It is pretty certain now that Queen Victoria 
will not visit her loyal Canadians. 

The Portland folks are on the gui vive and the 
lookout for the Great Eastern. 

The milk sickness is prevalent in Central 
Ohio, sweeping off whole fumilies. 

There is a negro in Philadelphia whose feet 
are twenty-one inches long. 


Mlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. J. W Dadmun, Mr. Charlies B. 
Whiting to Miss Susan E. Savteile. 








toc! ig 
days since for $1000. 








By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Kussell Sumith to Miss 
Mary Ann Smith. 

By Rey. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Augustus L Doe to Mra. 
Emeline T A 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Benjamin F. Pierce to Miss 
Elizabeth O. Barkett. 

fe Mr Steele, Mr. George W. Smith to Miss Han- 
nah M. t. 


At south Boston, by Rev. Mr. Lyndon, Mr. Corvelius 
J. Crawley to Miss Annie ¥. Commi ’ 

At Jamaica Plain, by Kev. De Thompson, Mr. R A M. 
Clarke to Miss Fanny b. Young. 

At Chariestown, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. Lindley M. 
Tuck to Mrs. Mary A. Powers. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Bickford, Mr. Thomas J. 
March, Jr., to Miss Helen E. Wi y- 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Strain, Mc. Edmond Barry to 
Mise = Bowman. 

At North Reading. Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Daniel G. 

ton to Miss L. Mtl Soon : 


At » Oy Kev. Mr. Gunner, Mr Cyrus K. Towne 
to Mrs. Eliza T. Gilpatrick. 
At Newlarypars by Kev. Mr. Hooper, Mr. Albert 8 
Morrison to Miss Sarah A. Stevens. 

At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Hartwell, Mr. Charles 0 
Gage to Miss Mary A Morgan. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Alexander Lor- 
rimer to Miss Laura Howard 

At San Francisco, Mr. William W. Kidder to Mins 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mes. Mary Flynn. 84; Mrs. Mehitable 
Hillman, 96; Mre. Sarah P. Marston, 61; Mr. Jasou 
‘Trask, 41; Miss Margaret Bassett. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Margery Kimball, 54. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Rebecca Merriam, 81. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Julia L. Harlow, 27; Mr. Jabes 
R. Hale. 46. 

At Kast Cambridge, Mrs. Ruth Bowen, 79. 

‘At Lexington, Mrs. Susan E, Fowle, 61 

At Medford, Mrs. Sally D. James, 

8 . Mr Moses Nesbitt, 67. 

At Quincy, Mr. James Newcomb, 73. 

At South Dedham, Mra Julin Sumner Morse, 35. 

At Lyno, Mrs Margaret Cummings, 46; Mrs. Sarak P 
March, 43. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Eleanor Cooper, 70. 

At Gloucester, Mr. James K. Cook, 23. 








At Newbury port, Mra Rites J , 13; Mes. Lydia BE 
Cole, 2 
At Leicester. Mr. Gurden W. , 


oodward 
At Worcester, Mrs. Mary B Binge, @; Mes Phebe A 
Harting, 65 
At South Deerfield, Mr Pau) Clazk, Sh 
At a ae Mr. dabeq Kiliot, 66; Mrs Hannah 
ler. 


At Ware, Mr Judah Beackenridge, 73. 

At WestGeld, Mrs. Vasigi Shephard, 73 

At Rowley, Dr. Kichard Ifertert, 61 
Barre Leurs A Allen, 1. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


— 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 
—_—_—<<s 


I love to muse of other years, 
Of joys forever gone, ‘ 
Ere yet my locks were white with age, 
Or breast had sorrow known. 
And in that waste of happy hours 
Nought is so sweet to me 
As, far o'er yonder snowy mount, 
The cottage by the sea. 


I well remember when a boy 
How glad I roamed the shore, 
And listened with ecstatic joy 
To ocean’s solemn roar. 
*Twas there I saw the light of day 
Beside the billow free; 
°Twas there I learned to love that home— 
The cottage by the sea. 


Inspired by ocean's rolling wave, 
For other scenes I sighed ; 

And tracked the fields of orient climes, 
Where tyrant kings abide. 

Yet in the halls of pride and wealth 
My soul was never free; 

And oft I sighed to view again 
The cottage by the sea. 


Ay, there is pleasure unalloyed, 
Pure as the rainbow cloud 
That spans the sky from wave to wave, 
When parts the stormy shroud. 
Would God indulge my warmest wish, 
How happy would I be 
To live my youthful hours again 
In the cottage by the sea. 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 


MY COUSIN HELEN: 
—oR,— 


THE GIPSEY’S REVENGE. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Tr is nonsense, absolute nonsense,” I ex- 
claimed to myself, as I paced the narrow limits 
of my little parlor with my uncle’s letter in my 
hand. “They mast be crazy, all of them, to 
let that child marry! Why, it was only: a few 
years ago that she and I used to sail acorn boats 
together in the pond, and hunt the hedges for 
birds’-nests, and swing on the great gates, and 
climb upon the hay-mow, and act in all manner 
of unruly ways, and now she was going to be 
married! O, Helen! Helen!” 

I threw myself into a chair, buried my face in 
my hands, and I believe shed a few very un- 
manly tears; for I loved my sweet cousin with 
all my heart and soul, and to hear that she was 
about to be another's, stirred the very depths of 
my nature. e 

But what right had I to love her?—I, a poor 
physician, with no dependence beyond my pro- 
fession, no prospects in the future, no establish- 
ment in the present? And well I knew it was 
for that her parents had encouraged the match— 
that young Walter Carroll’s present wealth and 
fature honors were more to them than all the 
love in the world. 

But Helen loved him—I felt that she did—bit- 
ter as was the thought. How could she other- 
wise? Had he not been my rival, I could have 
loved him myself—the handsome, manly youth. 
They wished me to be present at the ceremony. 
“ Helen was very earnest about it,” my uncle 
wrote, and I determined to go, even while I won- 
dered if I could feel worse had the summons 
called me to see my beautiful cousin laid in the 

rave. 

While Helen had remained with her parents, I 
had hope to feed my love; I might some day be 
wealthy enough to claim her—who could tell? 
My great-uncle, Paul Hastings, whose godson 
and name-child I was, might take it into his ec- 
centric head to come home from India, bringing 
all the wealth report said he'had acquired there 
during his twenty years’ sojourn among the 
Hindoos ; then I might acquire fame and fortune 
in my profession—but of this I was uct very 
sanguine, and as I had few patients, and my 
uncle had taken no notice of my leters for the 
past ten years, I canuot say that my hopes had 
very firm fuundativus. But the future was now 
tu be a blank; I had no motive for labor, when 
I must no longer think upon my beautifal young 
cousin—no wish to possess wealth which she 
could not share. 

With a sad heart, I made arrangements to 
leave London for a week; and at the end of a 
day and a night, was in sight of the residence of 
my uncle, Marmaduke Lansdowne, Esq. The 
coach left me at the foot of the avenue (they 
knew nothing of the time of my arrival, and 
there had been no carriage to meet me; but that 
was my own fault), and giving my valise in 
charge of the gate keeper, I walked slowly along 
towards the house, whose two gray stone towers 
I could ionally catch glimp of between 
the boughs of the chestnut trees, under whose 
shade Helen and I had spent many a happy 
hour. Ialmost expected to see her start out 
from behind one of the great brown trunks, as in 
the olden time, her white frock and blue ribbons 
flying, her brown curls tangled, and her beautiful 
face flushed with excitement in the chase of bird 
or butterfly. 

But it was no time to indulge in sentimental 
retrogpections now ; 80 I walked on the grass to 
take the dust from my boots, gave a trifling ar- 
rangement to my disordered hair, and made my- 
self look as respectable as possible before entering 
my stately aunt’s most immaculate presence. I 
reached the entrance at last, and stood for an in- 
stant under the great stone pillars of the portico. 
As I turned, I saw two horses coming at full 
speed up the avenue ; it was Helen and her lover. 
One of the grooms, who was evidently on the 
watch, stepped forward to assist my cousin from 
the saddle just as I had descended the steps for 
the same purpose ; but Walter was too quick for 
us both, and reining in his horse with a violence 
that almost threw the animal backwards, he 
sprang to the ground and caught Helen’s bridle 
in his hand just as the groom was preparing to 
lift her down. 

“ Stand aside!” I heard him say; “I will 
assist your lady.” 

But the man gave him one dark look and tried 








to push between him and the horse, which now 
began to prance uneasily. Helen was frightened, 
and I saw she grew very pale, as she drew away 
from the grasp the man had laid on her habit. 
She made an effort to take the rein from Walter’s 
hand, and called out—“You come and take me 
off, Cousin Paul!” But Walter Carroll’s hot 
young blood was roused now, and he would have 
died ere he would have yielded. With a power- 
ful grasp, he tried to force away the man who 
with dogged resolution still d his place 
and his hold of Helen’s dress, and who, in his 
insolent rage, gave Carroll a violent push. 
Quicker than thought, Walter struck him with 
his whip across his face, and with a yell of rage 
and pain, the fellow let go his hold and rushed 
away in the direction of the stables. ’ 

The whole affair did not occupy & minute. 
Other servants came out, and with their assis- 
tance we managed to quiet the startled horse and 
get Helen in safety to the ground. She was still 
very pale and trembling violently ; and Carroll, 
taking her in his strong arms, bore her carefully 
into the house, while I followed with her hat, 
which had fallen unnoticed—her pretty, graceful 
hat, with its drooping plume, and the additional 
ornament of a green wreath placed there in jest 
by her young lover. 

Very little was said to my uncle on the subject 
of the quarrel—still less to my aunt; and now 
while Helen reclines on that lounge in the deep 
window, and Walter sits beside her making pre- 
tence to read, but slyly holding her little fingers, 
I will sketch the portraits of my elder relatives, 
as they appeared on that evening. My uncle 
was writing (we were in his library, and three 
sides of the lofty room were covered with his 
books). He was a tall, pale, intellectual-looking 
man, with a noble brow, dark, full eyebrows, and 
a rather reserved and haughty air. His mouth 
was firm—almost too much so, when his eyes 
were cast down; but in their glance, you felt that 
the man had a heart. My uncle had had but few 
weaknesses in his life; but of these few, love for 
his only daughter was predominant—in fact, it 
was almost the only subject on which he could 
not reason. Helen had always ruled, and I 
believed he rather rejoiced in her tyranny. He 
had married my aunt because his uncle, whose 
ward he was, had advised the match; she was 
an heiress ; their estates joined ; her high opin- 
ion of her own value had brought her in single 
blessedness to the very verge of old maidism ; 
he had passed the season of youthful follies; it 
was a sensible match, and everybody applauded. 

My aunt was highly accomplished, very dig- 
nified and ladylike in manner, and fond of dress. 
She had a good complexion, a large but white 
and well-shaped hand, a profusion of dark brown 
hair, with expressive gray eyes, and white, well- 
kept teeth. I think she was very proud of those 
pearly teeth, and with good reason. She gener- 
ally wore plain, grave colors; but in the mate- 
rial was seen her peculiar taste. Néver since, 
have I seen a lady who wore such magnificent 
gowns ; there was a fullness, a stiffness—I don’t 
know how to describe it—but a rustle in those 
voluminous skirts I shall never forget. ‘Then 
her laces were always so rich—the most costly 
products of the art—and worn with those plain, 
handsome dresses, nothing could have been in 
better taste. My aunt always wore her wedding- 
ring, and over it a beautiful diamond guard, the 
value of which was great. 

Helen had her father’s handsome eyes, her 
mother’s fine complexion and heavy brown hair, 
and in her disposition the best qualities of each. 
Idid not blame Walter Carroll for loving her, 
nor wonder at it, thrown in her sweet society as 
he had been ; but I hated him, or thought I did, 
when I saw her eyes fall and the conscious blush 
mantle cheek and brow, beneath his loving glance. 

He was very kind to me, this happy lover, this 








favored owner of parks and forests, fields and 


houses—kind to me, who had not a hundred 
pounds in the world, and of the whole group he 
alone showed utter unconsciousness of the dis- 
parity in our fortunes. Perhaps he felt so well 
contented with his lot, that there was no room 
for any bad passions to have sway; perhaps he 
had guessed my real heart, and tried to soften the 
pain. I knew not his reason for treating me 
thus, but I met his advances in silent pride. I 
often wondered at the license my aunt allowed 
Helen ; she, who sat as erect and unbending as 
if all possible sin was conéealed under the up- 
holstering of lounging chairs, would yet permit 
her daughter to take all manner of easy attitudes, 
to sit on ottomans, or on the floor, or to recline 
at her ease in the old window-seats, or in the 
corners of the old-fashioned damask couches. It 
had never occurred to me to dislike this habit of 
Helen’s until this visit; but I remarked it now, 
and also how differently they dressed. If Helen 
would have worn one of those stiff silks, instead 
of the flowing muslins in which sho was always 
attired, I should have felt much better pleased ; 
but as it was, her fair neck and arms were un- 
lidden, and the pretty ribbons she wore were 
always a source of trouble. 

“My love, I suppose this belongs to you,” her 
father would say, coming in with a bow like a 
butterfly dangling from his fingers; “I found it 
in the conservatory.” And the spoiled girl 
would blush and laugh, and replace the truant 
sleeve-knot with a merry glance at Walter. 

Half a dozen times a day, aunt would ex- 
claim—“ Helen, child, your sash is unfastened !” 
or, “ Your sash is on the floor!” But it was all 
one to Helen—only one day we were all informed 
that she had lost a favorite knot she fastened the 
bosom of her dress with. Every one was ques- 
tioned about it, and quite a little confusion 


raised. 

“I know I had it on last night in the library, 
and somebody must have seen it.” 

Walter raised his eyes from his book. 

“It is only a knot of ribbon, Helen—pray 
don’t make any more disturbance about it.” 

An angry flush mounted into the fair cheek. 

“It is not the ribbon itself, but my dear friend, 
Victorine de M—— gave it to me, and I loved 
it for her sake.” 

Walter looked sorry for his words, and invited 
her to walk with him. 

That evening I noticed that Helen’s white 
dress was fastened with a small pin, holding dark 
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hair suspiciously like Walter’s; it also had his 
miniature on the reverse—but that I did not 
know until afterwards. She was so much of a 
child, this beautiful cousin Helen, only just six- 
teen, that I found it hard to realize that she was 
soon to be a wife, even when the great trunks came 
down from London, containing the trosseau. 

But the days flew by, and the eve of the wed- 
ding had come. In twelve hours I should no 
inore see her, and for the last time I asked her to 
walk with me alone. I tried to question her, but 
she was shy of speaking of her feelings—only I 
could not help seeing how happy she was, how 
hopeful, and how truly she loved her young be- 
trothed. Of the future, she had given no 
thought; she did not even know where they 
should live. “ Walter had two homes; she did 
not know which she would like best, but she 
rather thought she would prefer to travel. But 
then Walter would know what was best—Walter 
was 80 wise.” 

We came back and stood under the stone col- 
umns of the portico, and she took a last look of 
the fair view before us, and the tears rose to her 
eyes. Walter came out silently and stood at her 
side, while I drew back. 

“You are not sorry, love !—not afraid to ven- 
ture?” I heard him whisper. 

“No, no—never afraid with you!” was the 
impassioned answer. And I went away with a 
heavy heart-ache. 

What had he done, that he should be so 
happy ‘—or what had been my sin, that I was 
doomed to so much wretchedness? He, born to 
wealth and honors, beloved by all whose love I 
coveted, with no anxieties about the future and 
no care for the present—how enviable seemed 
his lot! I could have struck him, when he held 
out his hand to say “good night,” so fearfully 
raged the demon within me. 

The weather was warm. I threw open my 
casement and watched the moonlight shadows in 
the park, and the silver ripples on the lake, for 
my feverish agitation precluded all idea of repose. 
From a window opposite mine, I saw Walter 
walking his room with folded arms, while his 
valet was busy at a table with some bottles. In 
a few seconds, the young man came to the win- 
dow and threw himselfon a seat. He too seemed 
restless ; but it was the restlessness of happiness, 
not despair. The careful valet came behind and 
spread a warm dressing-gown over his master’s 
shoulders, then handed him a large crystal goblet 
of cool drink, and stood by to see him take it. 
I heard Walter speak—doubtless some jest about 
the care he took of him, for there was a strong 
attachment between them, and William would 
have laid down his life for his master—but I had 
seen enough, and left the room to fling myself on 
the bed, there to muse undisturbed on my lonely 


uture, 

1 know not how longI laid, but it was soon 
after the great clock struck midnight, that I 
heard steps outside my door, and my uncle came 
in, bearing a light in his hand which showed me 
his countenance ghastly pale. I sprang up at 
his entrance, and he seé&jed surprised to find me 
awake and dressed, but there was no time for 
words. He was hoarse with agitation. 

“Come to Walter’s room,” he said. “ Bring 
a lancet with you—he is dead or dying !” 

I lost not a moment in following him, and in 
five minutes we stood in the chamber where, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen servants, poor Carroll 
still sat by the window. 1 searched for pulse or 
heart throb, but it was useless—he was dead, 
stone dead, sitting in his chair where he had 
watched the moonlight, his gay dressing-gown 
still about his shoulders, one stiffened hand still 
grasping one of the scarlet tassels. 

William the valet knelt beside him, chafing his 
hands, arms, temples, even in his passionate 
grief trying to open the eyes which should never 
more look on him in this world. Failing in this, 
he turned round and clasped my knees. 

“ Save him, doctor—O, save him! He cannot 
be dead—my dear, dear master.” 

He let me go and fell prostrate on the floor, 
sobbing and moaning aloud. I heard the rustle 
of silk, and my aunt and her maid, bearing lights, 
now made their appearance. The men had laid 
poor Walter on the bed, and as my aunt bent 
down to look on his pale face, for the first time 
in my life I saw tears on her cheek. “My poor 
Helen!” she sobbed. Uncle Lansdowne moved 
to the door, I thought, to inform his daughter; 
but as he touched the handle, it was violently 
flung open, and Helen rushed in, pale, terrified, 
and only half dressed, her morning-gown flung 
over her night clothes. Her maid had informed 
her of Walter’s death, and with a loud scream 
she threw herself down beside the bed, and hold- 
ing his cold hand to her heart, gave way to the 
most violent anguish. It was a distressing scene 
all round, and I felt it a relief when the surgeons 
who had been summoned made their appearance, 
and the ladies were sent away. 

The most careful examination failed to give 
us any clue to the cause of the young man’s 
death ; but it was the general opinion that heart 
disease had occasioned it. I was not by any 
means satisfied of this myself, but my opinion 
dare not be given in opposition to my haughty, 
learned brethren ; consequently, I kept it to my- 
self and brooded over it until I became satisfied 
in my own mind that Walter Carroll came to his 
death by unfair means. 

Who to blame, I knew not—certainly not poor 
broken-hearted William, whose grief was more 
poignant than even Helen’s, possibly because 
more hopeless. His master was his only friend, 
and they were bound together by the strongest 
ties of gratitude and kindness—had travelled to- 
gether in foreign lands, passed through many a 
thrilling adventure, shared many @ dangerous 
bivouac. Poor fellow! for many days he took 
neither food nor rest, and afcer the funeral fell 
into a low, lingering fever, which almost reduced 
him to the grave. It was Helen’s wish that he 
should remain in their home, and Helen’s wish 
was law, not only with her father, but with the 
faithful fellow, who loved and respected his late 
master’s young betrothed only next to himself. 

I was angry with myself for indulging a sus- 
picion of any one; yet time and again, as the 
recollection of Walter’s sudden decease came to 
me, there also came with it the remembrance of 





two dark flashing eyes looking on his dead form 
with anything save sorrow in their firm, trium- 
phant expression, and the owner of those eyes 
was Gaston the groom, whom Walter had strack 
on the evening of my arrival. 

He was of gipsey blood—a tall, handsome, 
swarthy fellow, feared by the other servants, on 
whom he never failed to revenge an injury or an 
insult, and rathered favored by my uncle from 
his acknowledged bravery in the defence of the 
preserves from poachers. I questioned the old 
steward pretty closely about him, and one day, 
when we were speaking on the subject, Gaston 
himself came near. Whether he suspected that 
the conversation was about him, I cannot tell; 
but that evening, I learned that he had suddenly 
left my uncle’s service. 

I had prolonged my stay as much as I dared, 
and I now left, having the satisfaction of knowing 
that my cousin was daily becoming more recon- 
ciled to the heavy sorrow which had so sadly 
clouded her young, happy life. Of my own feel- 
ings at this time, regarding young Carroll’s 
death, I dare not speak. That’ I was sorry for 
him, thus cut down in the bloom of his youth 
and strength, on the eve of such happiness as his 
marriage had promised, you must not doubt ; but 
at times there would come a wild hope that my 
beautiful cousin might yet learn to love me—that 
by some unforeseen circumstance I might yet be 
in a position to claim her love. 

Her sorrow had supplied the only charm 
wanting in her disposition—a stillness, without 
which I could not have thought her perfect ; the 
childish gayety and thoughtlessness, so much to 
poor Walter’s taste, had frequently jarred on 
my wearied and overtaxed feelings. 

1 paid her a professional visit each day in her 
own. room, where, for a week after the funeral, she 
still kept all her wedding preparations—the snowy 
satin dress, the flowing veil, orange wreath, and 
the bouquet of white rosebuds, orange blossom 
and jessamine he had sent her a few hours before 
his death. Like her hopes, it was now withered 
and dead. The house was very loneiy now; 
since the fearful event, there had been no com- 
pany, no music, no riding in the park; uncle 
spent the larger part of his time with his books ; 
aunt became more devoted to her embroidery 
than ever; while my poor little cousin passed a 
very aimless existence in wandering from room 
to room in search of employment which never 
was found, taking solitary walks under the 
avenue trees, and making feeble attempts to con- 
tinue the studies Walter had advised and assisted 
her to pursue. 

I returned to my little lonely lodging, now 
looking lonelier than ever; a fortnight’s resi- 
dence in my uncle’s lofty rooms did not add in 
any way to the size of my own. Of my half- 
dozen patients, I found some better, some worse. 
If I had had the conscience to keep people sick, 
I might have made morc out of my profession. 
I gave them all my attention now, to make up 
for past neglect, and also to banish the remem- 
brance of the past. The summer and autumn 
passed, with little variety. I received one letter 
from Helen, written evidently in very low spir- 
its; then came an interval of silence, and then, 
in the latter part of the winter, a request from 
my uncle to come down and see them. He 
wished my advice about Helen, who was far 
from well, yet refused to have a physician. In- 
side, came a little note from the fair patient her- 
self, in which the mystery of that illness was 
very easily explained. Her parents wished her 
to accept the offer of the present owner of Car- 
roliton, a boisterous, red-faced young equire, with 
a bad temper and a loud voice—the opposite, in 
every respect, of her dead Walter. She grieved 
to disappoint them, yet could not consent to sac- 
rifice herself to this bold fox-hunter, whose feats 
of horsemanship gave her some comfort in the 
idea that he was likely any day to break his neck. 
I could have laughed over Helen’s comic letter, 
had there not been such bitterness under the 
seeming mirth. I longed to see the dear girl, 
yet never, in the course of my practice, had it 
been so difficult for me to leave town. 

I was deliberating on this, when I suddenly 
recollected my other letter, as suddenly opened 
it, and received another surprise—surpassing the 
first immeasurably. It was from my old uncle, 
Paul Hastings, announcing his retarn from India 
in a very different condition from what report 
had led me to believe. ‘“ They tell me you are a 
doctor”’—thus he wrote—“ and I want you to 
come to me directly, for this cursed climate is 
killing me. Don’t look for any fee, for I have 
nothing to spend on medicine; if I can find 
bread, and a house to cover me, it is as much as 
l bargain for. I met with an uncivil reception 
from my relations on the other side of the house ; 
perhaps if I had brought home a million, in ad- 
dition to my diseased liver, they would not have 
sent me packing so unceremoniously. I hear 
you are poor; well, misery likes company— 
come along!” 

1 must confess that with this letter, departed 
my last hope; for ever in the far-off distance 
had been a vision of the old man’s return with 
abundant wealth, which he was to leave to me, 
and I, of course, was to marry Helen. Never- 
theless, I determined to be kind to him; for, in 
days gone by, he had been a good friend to my 
parents, and I would at least be grateful. I 
obeyed his summons instantly, and found him 
located in a quiet but respectable street, in a 
comfortable lodging-house, and surrounded by a 
number of eastern luxuries. First of these was 
his native servant, an excellent fellow in his way, 
as he bore all his master’s reproaches, and even 
blows, with perfect good humor—never for a 
moment deviating from his humble respect. 

I found Paul Hastings a most eccentric indi- 
vidual, with an unpleasant temper, an everlasting 
grumbler, fond of taking comfort, yet professing 
to despise it, bilious, passionate, and exceedingly 
stingy in smal! matters. His room was a picture 
in itself, with its screens, curtains, couches and 
mats. When he himself was there, with his lit- 
tle yellow, shrivelled face in frightful contrast to 
his magnificent crimson shawls, the effect was 
complete. Put his immense pipe in his hand, 
yellow slippers on his feet, his favorite white 
cockatoo beside him and the native in the back- 
ground, and I would challenge Europe to pro- 
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duce such another scene. 1 found him suffering 
from chills brought on by an unusually cold 
February ; he looked pinched, forlorn and mis- 
erable even, surrounded as he was by so much 
of Oriental magnificence. 

I need not tell you how our acquaintance pro- 
gressed, or how I at last came to like this odd 
specimen of humanity, from whom all others ap- 
peared to shrink in terror. He was gratified at 
the attention I showed him, said he looked anx- 
iously for the hour of my daily call, explained 
at length the remarkable wisdom of his two pet 
monkeys, expatiated on the gentleness of a 
fierce-looking macaw that appeared to entertain 
a jealous hatred of moe, showed me the contents 
of a cabinet of rare curiosities collected in a 
foreign travel, and presented me with a small 
shell as a remembrance. 

In addition to this enormous gift, he after- 
wards gave me a lancet with an inlaid handle—a 
curious little piece of work to look at, but of no 
earthly use, owing to the inferiority of the metal. 
Certainly, my new relation could not be accused 
of buying my friendship with costly presents. 

But with all his odd ways, I liked my old un- 
cle, and he and I got along together surprisingly 
well. He had seen much of Eastern life, and 
his stories carried me back to my boyish days 
and the Arabian Nights; in his society, 1 re- 
gained much of the cheerfulness of those days 
when care and poverty had been unknown 
enemies. 

Bnt another summons came from the Lans- 
downes, and this time I had to leave without 
delay. I found Helen suffering from a low, ner- 
vous fever, very weak and excitable, and totally 
unfit for the society of her fox-hunting lover, who 
nevertheless spent most of his time in her 
presence. On our first meeting, she threw her- 
self into my arms with a violent burst of weep- 
ing, and ina whisper implored me to save her. 
Thad no need to inquire “from what,” having 
passed the young squire in the hall, where he 
was in violent altercation with one of his ser- 
vants, and evidently the worse for my uncle’s 
good wine. 

My first prescription for Helen was perfect rest 
and quiet, and I strictly forbade all visitors ; even 
young Nimrod was compelled to yield to my 
authority—a kindness for which my sweet cousin 
whispered warm gratitude. She told me of a 
remarkable vision she had had on New Year's 
night. She woke suddenly, and thought she saw 
Gaston bending over her pillow—his swarthy 
face only a few inches from her own; before she 
recovered from her surprise sufficiently to call 
for help, the vision had disappeared—and her 
parents treated the whole affair as the working 
of a disordered brain. I held a different opinion. 
I felt certain that Gaston had dared to love his 
master’s daughter, and that either he was dead 
and his spirit had appeared to Helen, or that he 
had come in the body to look on her once more. 
My cousin’s account of the appearance was too 
clear and positive to be doubted for an instant ; 
and I saw she was glad to be able to convince 
me. Her parent’s doubts had almost made her 
believe that she was insane. And now it came 
about that Helen and I were continually thrown 
into each other’s society, my aunt was called 
away to the deathbed of a dear friend, and day 
by day I found it harder to tear myself away. 

At last, driven to desperation, I risked all and 
acquainted my uncle with my feelings, imploring 
him to keep my secret, if he did not grant my 
request. Ours was a short but painful inter- 
view, and I left him with the bitter consciousness 
that in the step I had taken, not only were my 
last hopes crushed, but all future companionship 
with my beautiful cousin at an end. 

I went back to Londgn moody and savage. 
To my astonishment, I found my old Indian 
relative greatly improved in manners and tem- 
per; in fact, he was becoming quite agreeable. 
I quite agreed with the remark of his man that 
“ Massa Hastings not so bad as he seem.” 

He volunteered a visit to my rooms on the 
second day after my arrival, and set about dis- 
covering the cause of my trouble with the pa- 
tience and perseverance of an inquisitor of the 
olden time. It was no use to prevaricate—he 
would have the truth; so I made a clean breast 
of it, and told him all—my love and my poverty 
and my wretched prospects. 

“And 8o you were fool enough to ask Lans- 
downe—were you? Well, you deserved just 
what you got for being so hasty.” 

This was queer comfort, and I made no an- 
swer ; the old man also relapsed into silence for 
atime. At last he asked if I thought it would 
be a possible thing to purchase Carrollton. 

“ Lansdowne has set his heart on joining the 
two estates, and unless you can purchase it, you 
need not hope for favor in that quarter.” 

I gave back some sulky answer, for in the then 
state of my finances, one of the mountains of the 
moon were as accessible a purchase as Carroll- 
ton—lovely Carrollton—poor Walter’s pride, the 
home where Helen had anticipated passing hap- 
py years, but which ghe now thought of with 
horror in connection with its present owner. 

“Humph! you need not be so sulky! Per- 
haps it would not be such a wonderful thing to 
do, after all. 1 will ride over and see my law- 
yers, and if, as I think, that young scapegrace 
has got into trouble, we'll have the place yet— 
the estate, not the woman, mind! I don’t like 
women of any kind ; my landlady sent me up a 
burnt steak for breakfast this morning. 1 wish 
the dence had all the women.” 

And with this polite and pious wish, my extra- 
ordinary relative walked out of the room, leaving 
me the image of astonishment. What could the 
man mean, with his lawyers and estates? Was 
he crazy, or only a monomaniac? I never was 
so puzzled in my life. But my astonishment 
was increased when in five days, during which I 
saw nothing of my old friend, I received a letter 
from Helen’s father, wherein he very politely in- 
formed me that having thought over my proposal, 
and sounded his daughter’s inclination on the 
subject, he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be for her future happines to recall his re- 
fusal, and he therefore invived me to come and 
see them at my earliest convenience, adding that 
Helen’s health had declined again since my 
departure.” 
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duce such another scene. I found him suffering 
from chills brought on by an unusually cold 
February ; he looked pinched, forlorn and mis- 
erable even, surrounded as he was by so much 
of Oriental magnificence. 

I need not tell you how our acquaintance pro- 
gressed, or how I at last came to like this odd 
specimen of humanity, from whom all others ap- 
peared to shrink in terror. He was gratified at 
the attention I showed him, said he looked anx- 
iously for the hour of my daily call, explained 
at length the remarkable wisdom of his two pet 

| monkeys, expatiated on the gentleness of a 
| fierce-looking macaw that appeared to entertain 
a jealous hatred of me, showed me the contents 
of a cabinet of rare curiosities collected in a 
foreign travel, and presented me with a small 
| shell as a remembrance. 

In addition to this enormous gift, he after- 
wards gave me a lancet with an inlaid handle—a 
curious little piece of work to look at, but of no 
earthly use, owing to the inferiority of the metal. 
Certainly, my new relation could not be accused 
of buying my friendship with costly presents. 

But with all his odd ways, I liked my old un- 
cle, and he and I got along together surprisingly 
well. He had seen much of Eastern life, and 

| his stories carried me back to my boyish days 
and the Arabian Nights; in his society, I re- 
| gained much of the cheerfulness of those days 
| when care and poverty had been unknown 
| enemies. 
| Bnt another summons came from the Lans- 
| downes, and this time I had to leave without 
delay. I found Helen suffering from a low, ner- 
| vous fever, very weak and excitable, and totally 
unfit for the society of her fox-hunting lover, who 
nevertheless spent most of his time in her 
presence. On our first meeting, she threw her- 
self into my arms with a violent burst of weep- 
ing, and ina whisper implored me to save her. 
I had no need to inquire “from what,” having 
, passed the young squire in the hall, where he 
, was in violent altercation with one of his ser- 
\ vants, and evidently the worse for my uncle’s 
good wine. 

My first prescription for Helen was perfect rest 

; and quiet, and I strictly forbade all visitors ; even 
, young Nimrod was compelled to yield to my 
authority—a kindness for which my sweet cousin 
hi d itude. She told me of a 
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\ remarkable vision | she had had on New Year’s 
night. She woke suddenly, and thought she saw 
Gaston bending over her pillow—his swarthy 
face only a few inches from her own; before she 
) recovered from her surprise sufficiently to call 
for help, the vision had disappeared—and her 
| parents treated the whole affair as the working 
| of a disordered brain. I held a different opinion. 
I felt certain that Gaston had dared to love his 
| master’s daughter, and that either he was dead 
( and his spirit had appeared to Helen, or that he 
| had come in the body to look on her once more. 
| My cousin’s account of the appearance was too 
| clear and positive to be doubted for an instant ; 
and I saw she was glad to be able to convince 
me. Her parent’s doubts had almost made her 
believe that she was insane. And now it came 
| about that Helen and I were continually thrown 
| into each other’s society, my aunt was called 
| away to the deathbed of a dear friend, and day 
| by day I found it harder to tear myself away. 





At last, driven to desperation, I risked all and 

acquainted my uncle with my feelings, imploring 

. | him to keep my secret, if he did not grant my 

| request. Ours was a short but painful inter- 

| view, and I left him with the bitter consciousness 

| that in the step I had taken, not only were my 

| last hopes crushed, but all fature companionship 
with my beautiful cousin at an end. 

I went back to Londgn moody and savage. 
To my astonishment, I found my old Indian 
relative greatly improved in manners and tem- 
per; in fact, he was becoming quite agreeable. 
I quite agreed with the remark of his man that 
“ Massa Hastings not so bad as he seem.” 

He volunteered a visit to my rooms on the 
second day after my arrival, and set about dis- 
covering the cause of my trouble with the pa- 
tience and p of an inquisitor of the 
olden time. It was no use to prevaricate—he 
would have the truth; so I made a clean breast 
of it, and told him all—my love and my poverty 
and my wretched prospects. 

“And so you were fool enough to ask Lans- 
downe—were you? Well, you deserved just 
what you got for being so hasty.” 

This was queer comfort, and I made no an- 
swer ; the old man also relapsed into silence for 
atime. At last he asked if I thought it would 
be a possible thing to purchase Carrollton. 

“ Lansdowne has set his heart on joining the 
two estates, and unless you can purchase it, you 
need not hope for favor in that quarter.” 

I gave back some sulky answer, for in the then 
state of my finances, one of the mountains of the 
moon were as accessible a purchase as Carroll- 
t lovely Carroll poor Walter’s pride, the 
home where Helen had anticipated passing hap- 
py years, but which ghe now thought of with 
horror in connection with its present owner. 

“Humph! you need not be so sulky! Per- 
haps it would not be such a wonderful thing to 
do, after all. 1 will ride over and see my law- 
yers, and if, as I think, that young scapegrace 
has got into trouble, we’ll have the place yet— 
the estate, not the woman, mind! I don’t like 
women of any kind; my landlady sent me up a 
burnt steak for breakfast this morning. I wish 
the deuce had all the women.” 

And with this polite and pious wish, my extra- 
ordinary relative walked out of the room, leaving 
me the image of astonishment. What could the 
man mean, with his lawyers and estates? Was 
he crazy, or only a monomaniac? I never was 
so puzzled in my life. But my astonishment 
was increased when in five days, during which I 
saw nothing of my old friend, I received a letter 
from Helen’s father, wherein he very politely in- 
formed me that having thought over my proposal, 
and sounded his daughter’s inclination on the 

subject, he had come to the conclusion that it 
| Would be for her future happines to recall his re- 
, fusal, and he therefore invited me to come and 
see them at my earliest convenience, adding that 
Helen’s health had declined again since my 
departure.” 
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Of course I obeyed the order, but not before 
I saw my comical old uncle to whom I was anx- 
ious to impart the good news. 

“We could not get Carrollton,” was his first 
remark. 

“Well, I never expected you would,” I re- 
plied, laughing, for the idea appeared -so pre- 
posterous. 

“You young scamp, what do you mean ?” he 
roared out in a rage. “Do you dare to hint 
that I could not buy up any of your mean little 
English estates if I had a mind? I, who have 
more pounds than any miserable doctor in the 
whole country has pennies. What do you mean, 
I say?” 

“Just this—that I have got Helen without 
Carrollton,” I replied, and showed him my last 
letter. The old man’s tone changed. 

“0, the vanity of boys! No doubt you 
think this is all owing to your own merits, you 
young jackanapes, when but for your old uncle’s 
interference, you might have starved forever over 
your empty gullipots, and cut your throat at last 
with your rusty lancet. You rascal, don’t you 
know that I-have made you my heir, that I have 
given you enough to buy up old Lansdowne and 
half a dozen like him—don’t you know that he 
worships the golden calf, and now you are gild- 
ed he worships you? O, you vain puppy, I have 
half a mind to take it all back again, just to pun- 
ish you for your self-conceit.”” 

But he did not take it all back. On the con- 
trary, he added to the immense gift he had al- 
ready made, and as Carrollton was not for sale, 
purchased an estate only a few miles from Helen’s 
home, and which he said was to be her dower- 
house. It was interesting enough to note the 
change in the manner of my reception at my 
uncle’s now and heretofore. Once, the meanest 
servant in the household knew that the visitor 
was “only the master’s nephew, a poor doctor 
up to Lunnon,” and treated him to proportionate 
civility ; but now it was ina different character 
that the nephew made his appearance, and the 
most exacting among men must have been sat- 
isfied with the homage. Of course I understood 
the full value of this change, and felt but little 
gratitude until poor Walter’s valet begged to be 
taken into my service, saying he should like to 
live with me, “ For you was a good man when 

you was poor Master Hastings, and I don’t be- 
lieve the money will hart you much.” 

It was a decided improvement on the idea that 
my sudden acquisition of fortune had removed 
all my former faults. 

Of my reception by my sweet cousin, and the 
manner in which my suit prospered, I must be 
forgiven for speaking but little. Such matters 
are not for the public eye. Suffice it that my 
fondest hopes were realized, my brightest antici- 
pations surpassed, and if my gentle young be- 
trothed was shy of displaying her regard, it was, 
as she told me with deep blushes, “ because 
she did not want to learn to like me too much.” 
Poor child! the remembrance of her former fear- 
lessness was ever before her, and the knowledge 
of how suddenly the cup of joy might be snatched 
from her lips, caused a slight feeling of uacer- 
tainty and anxiety only known to those who 
have passed through a similar trial. 

What right had I to expect a happier fate than 
had befallen poor dead Walter, of whom Helen 
and I so often thought during the days of our 
sweet companionship ? Yet Providence granted 
me life and happiness, and permitted me to see 
the day when I called Helen by the dear name of 
wife. My old uncle promised that all should be 
ready in our new home by the time that we re- 
turned from our wedding tour, which we made 
to the Highlands of Scotland, and true to his 
word, the house was newly repaired and furnished 
and supplied with housekeeper and 
awaiting our arrival. 

As I was not allowed to see my future resis 
dence before this time, you may imagine that I 
felt considerable interest in walking over my new 
possessions, and complimenting my eccentric 
relative on his excellent taste. 

“ But what is that, uncle?” I exclaimed, as 
we came in sight of a remarkable structure; 
something like an exaggerated copy of the houses 
seen in Chinese pictures. ‘‘ What on earth have 
you got there—a Hindoo temple, a house for the 
car of Juggernaut, or is it intended for a Chi- 

nese pagoda?” 

The old man frowned grimly, while Helen 
laughed aloud. 

“Tvs my bungalow, you puppy—my house 
where I intend to reside. Quite convenient to 
your own, too, so that when you and your wife 
have a row, whichever feels too sulky to stay at 
homie, can come down here and see me.” 

“Mauch obliged for the kind intention, uncle, 
it’s so thoughtful of you to provide for such an 
emergency, but I am inclined to think that my 
wife and I shall always visit you together.” 
And we always have. . 

And now I must tell you of an adventure I 
had, and cleared up what had always been a mys- 
tery to my thinking. It was the second year of 
our marriage, the summer time, and a very 
warm season, when we heard that several robber- 
ies had been committed in our neighborhood. I 
had not given the subject much thought, and was 
perhaps somewhat too careless about the security 
of our house. A careless master will make 
careless servants, and mine felt as secure as I did. 
On the night of the twenty-fifth of August 
our household suffered extremely with the 
heat, so much so, that I have rarely felt a 








one hand to the door, while her eyes seemed 
starting from her head with terror. To catch 
her in my arms was my first impulse, but her 
screams continued until she fell back on her pil- 
low in convulsions. As the servants gathered in 
our room, every effort was made to relieve her, 
and not till morning did we discover that the great 
window of the library had been open all night. 
Helen continued very ill for three days, and only 
at the end of that time did I learn that she had 
again seen the dark face of Gaston the groom 
leaning over her pillow, and she positively de- 
clared that he was the person who shut the door. 
That I felt alarmed at these repeated visits, in 
conjunction with the suspicions I entertained of 
that individual, I need scarcely say, and I re- 
solved that for the future the villain should find 
no entrance into my dwelling. I would not al- 
low Helen to talk on the subject, as it agitated 
her too severely, but quietly made my own plans 
of fortification. Very useless plans they proved 
to be, so far as Gaston was concerned, for in less 
than a week he was arrested for a robbery com- 
mitted at Carrollton, having been wounded by 
the owner in the attempt. In a few hours I re- 
ceived a line from the jail-chaplain, requesting 
me to come at once and see the prisoner, who 
was sinking fast and desired to make some rev- 
elations. You may imagine I lost no time in 
making my way to the county jail, where the 
poor wretch was confined, and where I found, 
sure enough, that it was the man I sought, though 
death was fast changing his dark complexion to 
a livid gray. He was very imsolent to the chap- 
lain, and ordered him to leave the cell, but kept 
fast hold of me. And then came the confession 
(as I expected) of the death of Walter Carroll 
by poison, in revenge for the blow he had given 
him. “I hated him, but I would not have killed 
him—for she loved him—only for that blow. 
But a gipsey never forgets a blow, and none can 
detect the poison they know how to distil.” 

“ But why have you persisted in annoying my 
wife, who never did you any injury ?”’ I asked. 
“Do you know that the fright you gave her a 
week ago has almost killed her ?” 

The fellow’s face changed, and an inexpressi- 
ble softness came into his dark eyes. “I did not 
mean to frighten her—I am sorry—but I wanted 
to look at her sweet face once more, the face 
which has made me commit all this sin. You 
think you love her, and Walter Carroll thought 
he loved her, but you neither of you know what 
it is to love as I have ever since I was a boy, and 
she pleaded with her father not to let them pun- 
ish me for robbing the hen-houses. She was 
very little then, and she did not know me years 
after, when I came here for a servant, but she 
was always kind and gentle, and I would have 
risked my life at her bidding everyday. When 
I stole in to look at her in her father’s house, I 
thought it was for the last time, but the tempta- 
tion of your open house induced me to risk it 
again. Iam willing to die now I have seen her.” 

He did die that night, poor fellow! but I never 
told Helen what he had confessed, as I knew it 
would have caused her deep distress. Walter 
was in-his grave, and it would have done the 
world no good to have been told at that late 
hour that he came to his death unfairly. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHITLOWE, THE FORGER. 
A‘TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY MARTIN L. SWAN. 





Avice JoHNsTON was the grand-daughter of 
the old rector of Burnlesea, in Somersetshire, and 
the story Lam about to relate, in which, some 
years ago, the aforesaid young lady figured as 
one of the chief actors, is literally true. 

Alice Johnston at the age of nineteen was a 
young lady highly-accomplished and beautiful— 
and her amiability of heart was the theme of 
many a poor laborer’s family, whom she visited 
to encourage or befriend. Of course such a 
person as Alice Johnston could not exist with- 
out attracting a host of enthusiastic admirers, 
and foremost among them was the wealthy young 
squire, Charles Langford, of Langford Hall. 
The pale and nervous young curate, who blushed 
to the very tips of his ears whenever he saw her 
coming, was another, though silent sufferer. 
But Charles Langford, fortunately for the future 
peace of the young curate, who was already ap- 
prised of it, had been for some time past her ac- 
knowledged lover ; but had it not been so, it is 
even doubtful if the simple, sensitive-hearted 
young exponent of the Church of England 
would have had sufficient courage to avow his 


ion. 

Charles Langford was a noble type of the 
thoroughly-educated English gentleman, and 
Alice Johnston loved him with all the warmth 
of her rich, strong nature. It was indeed a joy- 
ous day in the life of the old rector, when the 
young squire entered his study, not with arro- 
ganceand ption, but hesitatingly, as though 
the boon he craved was more than he might rea- 
sonably expect, and proposed for the hand of 
Alice. The rector was not long in giving his 
assent, for he had known the young Squire of 
Langford Hall from his earliest boyhood—known 
him for a chivalrous, high-minded, and perfectly 
moral man—and in all the circle of his acquain- 
tance, he knew not another upon whom he would 
rather bestow his grand-daughter in marriage. 
Accordingly a few months later their nuptials 











more oppressive atmosphere, even preceding a 
West Indian storm. Helen had gone to bed 
early in the evening sick with a headache, and I 
sat at the bedside and fanned her antil she fell 
asleep. She had suffered very severely from the 
long-continued heats, and a slight fever had set 
in, flushing her check and deepening the color of 
her lips. I thought as I sat and watched her, 
that never had she looked so beautiful as at that 
hour. As the night advanced and the air grew 
cooler, I, too, felt inclined to rest, but through the 
lax influence of the drowsy weather, sat sleeping 
in my chair. I know not how long I rested, it 
must have been several hours, when I was awak- 
ened by a violent scream from Helen, and the 
shutting of our chamber door. Springing to my 
feet, I saw her sitting up in bed, pointing with 





were ized, and the good rector participated 
soberly in all the gay festivities which came 
off at the hall on the joyful occasion of Alice’s 
instalment as mistress over her new establish- 
ment. 

Months passed, and the time was swiftly ap- 
proaching when Alice would become a mother. 
The young squire, who loved his wife almost to 
idolatry, grew nervous as the hour which seemed 
to him fraught with so much peril, drew near ; 
and he often assured the rector that if anything 
happened to Alice, he should never survive her. 
At this time, although in his seventieth year, the 
rector of Burnlesea, still hale and vigorous, was 
as mach wedded to the saddle as in his younger 
days, and never failed, excepting in stormy 
weather, to take his accustomed ride of a morn- 





ing, for he was eminently social in his nature, | 


and it would seem almost like impicty to forego 
any of his accustomed visits, which for years 
past he had kept up with a sort of mathematical 
regularity ; and so, whether he felt a trifle stiff 
at the joints, or a slight twinge of rheumatic 
pain at the increased exertion of mounting to 
the stirrups, he would ride off as cheerfully, and 
bow to the pedestrians as sunnily, as he had ever 
done in his younger years. It was only a short 
time before the confinement of Alice, that the 
rector, after paying a morning visit to the hall, 
had ridden off to the nearest market.town in 
pursuance of some unavoidable busi which 


profligacy that he had been constantly keeping 
up. He drove his own carriage, indulged in deep 
potations at home and abroad, attended fairs, 
bet freely at the races, and was generally regard- 
ed by the bon vivants of his class as a reckless 
and ruinously fast man. There seemed no end 
to his means. Jt was rarely that he was known 
to run short of funds, and then only for a day or 
two, when his purse would be fuller than ever, 
and he, if anything, more reckless than before ; 
—money to treat his friends, money to stake on 
the turf, money to bet on Bendigo Thomson, 
the Butcher Boy of Bath, or some other spirited 








called him. This was quite early in the morn- 
ing. Late in the afternoon a servant from the 
rectory came spurring fiercely over to the hall, 
and rushing into the presence of Mrs. Langford 

blurted out the melancholy tidings that the rector, 
on returning from the fair, had been thrown from 
his horse, and it was feared mortally injured. 
The sudden shock of this announcement was too 
much for Alice in her then delicate state of 
health, and she was brought to bed with a fine, 
healthy male child; but the subsequent effect 
was what might naturally have been feared. A 
fever set in, and for many days following, the 
life of the beautiful mistress of Langford Hall 
was despaired of. The tortures of the squire, 
whose every hope was bound up in that pure, 
young life—the mother of his boy—can be better 
imagined than described. He made no loud la- 
mentations, but he never smiled till Alice was 
pronounced out of danger. In the meantime, 
the rector, who had received a severe sprain and 
a few slight bruises, the natural result of his fall, 
rapidly recovered, and was able to visit the hall, 
even while the poor young mother was yet suf- 
fering from delirium on his account, or rather, on 
account of the exaggerated report of the alarmed 


servant. ‘ 

“Poor child !” he would say, gazing upon the 
pale, sweet face, and wringing the young squire’s 
hand, “if she dies—our poor darling—I shall 
curse the day from the bottom of my heart, 
which gave birth to that miserable lout (referring 
to the servant), who must needs post over here 
against my desire, and murder my poor darling 
with his shallow misapprehensions.” 

But Alice, so dearly loved—so necessary to 
the happiness of those around her—was not des- 
tined to dle thus prematurely. From the day 
her fever left her she began to mend rapidly, and 
was soon able to sit up and inquire anxiously 
after the child. In the meantime, Langford had 
procured a nurse for the child, the wife of a 
small speculator in grain, who had once been a 
servant at the hall, and who had herself been 
confined with a son a fortnight previously. She 
had been twice married, and had borne a son by 
the former connection, who was then about five 
years of age. 

Alice, who had now so far recovered as to be 
able to take short rides in the vicinity of the 
hall, and even so far as the rectory, which was 
only two miles distant, had expressed a desire to 
visit the child, and had assured her husband that 
she felt strong enough togndertake the journey. 
It was only a couple of leagues to the small 
speculator’s residence, where the child had been 
entrusted, and Langford had promised Alice that 
she should make the visit on the day but one 
following. ‘Two hours later, he received a letter 
from Whitlowe, the husband of the wet-nurse, 
proclaiming the sudden and startling intelligence 
that the child had sickened and died a few hours 
before of cholera infantum. This harrowing 
news threw Langford into a profound state of 
feverish excitement. He dared not acquaint his 
wife in her present weak state, of the painful 
loss they had sustained, and as if the serpent had 
already entered into this seemingly considerate 
plan of deception, Whitlowe had hinted in a 
rather abrupt way, that they were much con- 
cerned for Mrs. Langford, and if he, the squire, 
considered there was any danger in acquainting 
their poor mistress of the fact, perhaps they 
might make arrangements whereby their own 
child might be made to serve the purpose of the 
lost one. 

To the excited mind of the young squire, who 
knew not what to do, this suggestion looked like 
a truly humane and benevolent one. He dared 
not acquaint Alice with the terrible truth—not 
now, at least—for fear that the shock might kill 
her ; and coming to the conclusion, as he natur- 
ally must, that there was no other alternative, if 
he would avoid imparting to the still enfeebled 
mother the sorrowful intelligence of the child’s 
death, he ordered the horse on the instant, and 
giving to Alice the excuse of urgent business, 
hnrried away. He was soon at the residence of 
the nurse, and an hour with Whitlowe sufficed 
to effect the arrangement, whereby, for a stipula- 
ted sum per annuin, the living child was to take 
the place of the dead one in the eyes of the 
mother. To make the deception more plausible 
Whitlowe was to write a note, which was to be 
despatched to Langford Hall before the squire’s 
return, stating that his own child was dead, but 
that theirs was in a healthy, thriving condition, 
and had been removed safely beyond the reach 
of infection. 

On his retarn to the hall, Langford received 
the note, and read it aloud to Alice, who ex- 
pressed some anxiety, lest in spite of the appa- 
rent precaution of the Whitlowes, the child 
should have taken the infection. On the day 
following the funeral of the child in question, 
the promised visit to the Whitlowes was under- 
taken, and carried out without injury to the 
mother, who hung delightedly for hours over her 
supposed offspring, and longed for the moment 
to arrive when it should pass out of the nurse’s 
care, to be watched over by herself, and guarded 
against the various evils incident to childhood. 
And that time came at last—that time so replete 
with love and maternal happiness—when little 
Edwy bade a tearfal farewell to his nurse, and 
came home to reside with his parents at the hall. 

As for the Whitlowes, a great change had 
come over them during the last two or three 
years. They were seemingly in the most pros- 
perous worldly condition, but nobody could tell 
how it all came about, for Whitlowe himself 
neither labored nor was engaged in any specula- 
tions that warranted the show of fashion and 





c pion of the ring ; and it was observed that 
he lost more frequently than he won; but no- 
body objected so long as he had the means to 
pay, “and all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

In this way a dozen years went by, and not a 
word had yet been breathed to Alice in regard to 
the innocent deception practised upon her. An 
occasional hint from Whitlowe that it was about 
time the secret of Edwy’s birth was disclosed, 
agd the boy restored to his natural parents, was 
sufficient to procure whatever pecuniary aid he 
desired ; and thus, at a price which kept Lang- 
ford in constant fear and embarrassment, was the 
important revelation indefinitely postponed. 

In the meantime Mrs. Whitlowe, who had not 
forgotten her early attachment to the Langford 
family, had ¢ ly 1 against the 

icked of her husband; but a few words 
from the unprincipled wretch, conveying a threat 
that he would yet make her own son as bad as 
himself, would drive the poor mother pale and 
trembling from the attack. She knew too well 
the influence he might exert over a youth of 
seventeen if he chose, and therefore, year after 
year were the better impulses of her soul kent in 
servile restraint. But the time was coming, and 
not far distant when circumstances would permit 
her to break forever the hateful spell which her 
legal tyrant had cast over her. 

It happened in this way, she had prevailed on 
the rector, who was about starting on a journey 
to London, to use his influence in obtaining a sit- 
uation for her son in some respectable tradesman’s 
family, which that worthy man had found means 
to do before his return, and her boy was now 
happily beyond the reach or influence of the 
wretch, Whitlowe. It happened at this time, that 
Langford was on a visit to Wales, where business 
had detained him for some time, though his re- 
turn had been expected even earlier than this. 
Whitlowe, not being apprised of his contemplated 
visit into Wales, and having, as he had often 
done before, on the strength of his imaginary 
hold upon the squire, taken the liberty to forge 
his victim’s name, for the purpose of more speed- 
ily raising money when he required—having, I 
say, made use of this means a thort time before 
the squire’s departure, to raise a few hundred 
pounds, was now, when the note came due, en- 
tirely unprepared to meet the emergency. He 
had been hoping in vain for the squire’s return, 
up to the moment that the note fell due, and be- 
ing at last driven almost to desperation, he in- 
formed his wife that he was going over to the 
rector’s, where, by revealing the secret, and 
threatening to take away the child, he would 
force the old man to disgorge a sufficient amount 
of money to clear his neck from the halter. 

“You dare not do it!” cried the indignant 
wife, now thoroughly aroused. ‘“ Breathe but 
one word of this foul plot, either to the rector or 
my dear young lady, and I swear to you that 
within the same hour I will reveal all.” 

“Ha! you, too, threaten me?” cried the en- 
raged villain; and the next instant he raised his 
heavy hand and struck her to the ground. He 
then rushed out of the house, flung himself into 
the saddle, and spurred madly off in the direction 
of the rectory. He knew that before night, if 
not already, the note would be protested, and 
pronounced a forgery by Thorndyke, the squirc’s 
agent, and it was now with him a matter of life 
or death. He was considerably under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and on arriving at the rectory, 
covered with dust and foam, his bloodshot eyes 
gleaming with excitement, L:3 loud and impa- 
tient knock for admittance so alarmed the faith- 
ful servant, that he refused him entrance. With 
asingle blow of his clenched fist, Whitlowe 
struck down the servant, and strode over his 
prostrate body in the direction of the rector’s 
study. The old man was thrown into a great 
surprise and tremor by this sudden intrusion. 

“T have no time to parley words,” cried Whit- 
lowe, with a fierce and threatening gesture. ‘I 
want money, and money I must have—or the 
child you call your grandson! The child is 
mine, and I have the right to take him, and 
shall, unless my wishes are complied with, and 
on the instant. If you would save your daugh- 
ter the agony of the knowledge of this fact, you 
can do so by giving me three hundred pounds!” 

For an instant the rector was completely 
stunned by this startling intelligence, but rallying 
almost immediately, with the characteristic sus- 
picion of an old man, he accused him of fulse- 
hood, and an attempt at imposition, for the reck- 
less purpose of extorting money. 

As ill luck would have it, Mrs. Langford and 
Edwy had come over on a visit to the rectory 
that morning, and hearing the loud altercation 
in her father’s study, Alice and Edwy hurried to 
the apartment, just as the old rector had com- 
menced pouring out the pent-up vials of his 
wrath on the head of the intruder. 

“ Ah, here come the persons I most wish to 
see !—Madam,” exclaimed Whitlowe, addressing 
Alice, “I am hard pressed. In a word, I must 
have three hundred pounds ; if I cannot have is, 
I will have what is of more consequence to you 
than money—you understand—that boy!” And 
the ruffian pointed grimly and sneeringly at 
Edwy. 

“ What mean you by those strong words?” 
cried Alice, her face flushed with sudden alarm. 
“Our boy, our Edwy—what mean you?’ 

“Not your boy, madam, but my boy! You 
have been deceived. It was not our child that 
died, as you were made to believe, but your 
child. It now remains for you to say whether 
I am to have the money, or the child. One or 
the other I must have, and that quickly.” 

“OQ, take anything—everything!”’ cried the 
poor mother, in accents of terrible agony, “ but 











spare, O spare, my darling—my beautiful boy !” 





Edwy, a handsome, manly lad of twelve years, 
stobd firmly by his mother’s side, his fists 
clenched, and glaring up into the vicious, trium- 


| phant face that menaced them. 


“Don't fear him, mother. He’s not my fath- 
er, and I'd die sooner than go with such a brute !"’ 
shouted the brave lad. “ He's a villain, or he 
would not try to frighten you so !” 

“The child speaks truly,” cried the rector 
“Heaven knows there is no affinity between 
them !” 

The discussion at this point was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the clatter of a horse’s hoofs ap- 
proaching the rectory. Whitlowe, thinking it 
was an officer in pursuit of him, did not wait to 
urge his claim farther, but rushed out of the house 
by a back entrance, and was never afterward 
seen or heard from, but was supposed to have 
fled to Holland. 

Instead of an officer, the horseman who had 
so alarmed him, proved to be none other than 
the squire, who had just returned from his 
Welch tour, and learning that Alice and Edwy 
were at the rectory, had immediately ridden over, 
so impatient was he to behold them once more 
after a fortnight’s absence; but too late, as we 
have seen, to prevent the harrowing catastrophe 
which had just occurred. With mingled feelings 
of sorrow and shame he admitted the truth of 
Whitlowe’s statement, and his own culpability 
in having so long kept Alice in ignorance of the 
real facts in the case. While they were yet can- 
vassing the painful subject, a hurried step was 
heard in the passage, and the next moment Mrs. 
Whitlowe entered, pale and out of breath, her 
whole appearance betraying the utmost anxiety 
and alarm. For an instant, she glanced furtive- 
ly about the room, as though expecting to behold 
some one else there. 

“Tell me,” she at last found words to inquire, 
“has my husband been here ?” 

“Yes,” returned the squire, “your husband 
has divulged the secret, which it was my own 
duty to have done long ago, and everything is 
at last explained.” 

“No, not everything !” cried the foster mother, 
with hysterical earnestness. ‘‘There is one 
thing which has not yet been explained—one 
secret that has been retained through these long 
years, even from you. Know, then, that that 
child is as truly your own offspring as was ever 
child born of woman. It was my own child that 
died, and the special falsehood which has so 
long deceived even you, was hatched up, as you 
may well guess, by that miserable wretch and 
criminal whom I call husband—hatched up for 
the purpose of extorting money from you ; but I, 
poor fool, dared not, for the safety of my own 
child, reveal to you the facts.—Threats of dire 
vengeance upon my own son, if I should reveal 
aught of this base plot, has thus far held the 
seal of silence on my tongue. But, thank God, 
my poor boy is now happily beyond his reach, 
and though it should cost me my life, I would no 
longer be burthened with the weight of this 
secret.” 

The hours that followed this surprising but 
happy revelation, were hours of true thanks- 
giving and joy, both at Langford Hall and the 
rectory. There remains but little more to be 
said, farther than that the wretch, Whitlowe, was 
never afterwards seen in England. 
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THE LIPS THAT NEVER SING. 





BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


I would not seek for stores of wealth, 
Or beauty’s fickle charm, 

For gold could never win my heart, 
Nor face or form retain ; 

But when before the shrine of love 
My heart's best thoughts I bring, 

I will not list to loving words 
From lips that never sing. 


I care not for a merry laugh, 
But still I fain would seek 
A voice whose tones are kind and low, 
Nor e’er unkindly speak. 
But O, methinks I could not list 
To words the heart might bring, 
If love had never tuned the voice 
Of lips that never sing. 





ONE BY ONE. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dream elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One a one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
t fear an armed band; 
One will fade as others grest thee— 
Shadows passing through the land.—Dickens. 





WOMAN. 
Seek to be good, but aim not to be great ; 
A woman’s noblest station is retreat ; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public si ight Hy 
Domestic worth—that shuns too strong a light. 
RD LYTTLETON. 





LABOR. 
Labor is life! Tis the still water fuileth ; 
Idieness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth! 
Mrs Oscoop. 
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SQUIRE WATERS'S APPLES. 








BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ir made no little stir in Cranston when it was 
rumored about that Esquire Waters had been 
heard to say, inthe presence of some twenty or 
more persons, that whoever he had the good luck 
to find meddling with his early fruit, he would 
treat ina manner not over and above palatable. 
No little stir, 1 say it occasioned, because the 
good people of the thriving, populous village 
were keen to learn (as all such good people are) 
who the trespasser upon the grounds of the 
wealthiest man in town might be. 

But in vain each man looked into his neigh- 
bor’s face for some trace of guilt; and eyed 
askance evefy rollicking youngster that walked 
the street—nothing could be learned of the un- 
ruly marauders ; till, at last, the villagers hinted 
that the wealthy bachelor squire was more scared 
than hurt, and that he only raised the outcry to 
fighten thieves away from his premises ; that no 
one would dare to venture through the forest- 
like grounds, or get within the shadow of the 
grand, solemn, ghostly-looking house, for the 
sake of a few early apples. 

But there was a little mystery about the affair 
that the people of Cranston could not see 
through ; not that it was so very deep and pro- 
found that it was proof against all reading; to 
the contrary, it was the simplest matter in the 
world, or, would have been, I mean, if they had 
only known how to solve it. For that part it 
was just like any other puzzle. They could 
easily conceive the possibility and probability of 
a wild set of mischievous urchins, or frolick 


led through the principal mall of the Eden-like 
garden to the coveted orchard grounds. 

For awhile as they wound along the shady 
way they were silent and cautious, hardly daring 
to breathe a sentence above a whisper; but each 
moment they gained courage, and before they 
had traversed through half the grounds their 
mirth got the better of their fears, and they 
laughingly joined their daring leader, in a plan 
to capture the squire if he should trouble them. 

“The one that shall catch him first, shall have 
him,” broke in a light, musical voice, above the 
buzz and laughter of the party. 

“ Good, good,” answered another, “ but that 
will be Kate Weston; our Captain Kate, I am 
sure, for she can outrun any girl in Cranston. 
Why, girls, she goes it like a deer !” 

“ Hush, hush!” Captain Kate turned about 
suddenly as she spoke, and held one white hand 
up threateningly towards the party. “If you 
mention the old ogre’s name he’ll be sure to be 
out here. Remember, his apples are dearer 
him than his gold—for like most men he thinks 
more of having his stomach well filled, than his 
pocket-book.” 

How beautiful she looked, standing up there in 
the full, clear moonlight, brilliant, daring Katie 
Weston! There was a deal of pride about her 
slender, willowy form; in the way she carried 
her perfect head, flashed her great hazel eyes, 
and curved her tempting, rosebud mouth. And 
now as she spoke of Squire Waters her whole 
face seemed to glow with an expression nearly 
akin to scorn. For some reason, no one knew 
what, she had taken a bitter dislike to the village 
lion. Her very first impression of him was an 
unfavorable one, she used to say. When she 
met him one afternoon, as she was returning 
from school, he had stopped a friend in the street 
to ask about her, and that too, in such a loud 
tone, that she could not, had she willed it, re- 
main ignorant of what he was saying. She had 
heard his companion give her history, in short, 
detached sentences. ‘‘ Poor orphan—delicately 
reared—well ed d—very | iful and tal- 
ented—proud—living with a poor relation on the 
outskirts of the village,” were the words that fell 
upon her ear, as she swept haughtily by them. 
After that she had been introduced to the hand- 
some, wealthy squire at the school picnic. She 
knew that the presentation had first been sug- 
gested by him, and though she met his courteous, 
gentlemanly advances with a quiet, easy dignity, 
at heart she was repulsing him all the while. 

Perhaps he was conscious of this, for, he was 
more than usually winning and pleasing in his 
addresses, even when he saw in what a bitter, 
satirical way she cut down his finest and most 
polished sentiments, quietly making them the 
food of her merriment. That was not all, either. 
It was not enough that Kate should have all the 
enjoyment of the day spoiled for her, but she 
must work herself up into such a passion as to 
lay awake half that night in order to sob it away 
from her naughty, perverse little heart. 

Poor Kate! And that was not all, either. 
At Valentine’s time, some one had annoyed her 
by sending for her acceptance, one of the pret- 
tiest, daintiest little ringsimaginable. And then 
the most puzzling of anything about it was that 
it was mailed at Cranston, where she did not 
know a single gentleman who could afford to 
send her a present of so much worth. She had 
vowed, at first, never to wear it, but after awhile, 
when she found that it looked so prettily upon 
her slender, white finger, and improved her taper 
hand so much, she gave up, and did not allow it 
to go a single moment from hersight. And bet- 
ter still (I am speaking in confidence), she used 
sometimes to press the dainty circlet to her red 
mouth, and then pout, and put on the haughtiest 
of all her ways to make up for her foolishness. 

So it was that matters went on between the 
prond, gentlemanly squire, and the brilliant, 








young men, and even a company of unprincipled 
vagabonds disturbing the quiet of the squire’s 
fruit orchard, but further than that their ideas 
could not find a way. Had they been told, in 
confidence, that the morning after the depreda- 
tion, there were innumerable tracks of tiny, 
dainty shoes upon the green turf, and soft, brown 
soil of the nursery ; that in one place was found 
a small kid glove, and in another a bit of a cam- 
bric handkerchief, with the name of the owner 
delicately traced in the corner—had they been 
told this, I say, they would have better under- 
stood the quiet way in which the gentleman 
treated the robbery, and the profound silence 
which he kept when the subject was discussed in 
his presence. But they did not know, and so they 
scouted at the whole affair, or at least as much 
as they dared, when the richest and most honor- 
able man in town was concerned. 

But one day, when the little wonder had quite 
died out in the village, to those who knew “ the 
signs of the times,” there seemed an event of 
some importance brewing. All day, in the old 
brick academy, the laughing, mischievous girls 
were knotted together in various places, chatting 
in low, confidential tones. At recess time the 
merriest of the school sat down upon the green 
turf and bent their bright heads together, and 
said so many funny things, and made such a 
number of comical suggestions upon the matter 
which they were discussing, that the whole air 
rang with their laughter. Just over the way 
from the old academy, the stately house of Squire 
Waters gleamed out from the forest of trees and 
shrubbery that surrounded it—looking so royal 
and grand, so like some old, ancient castle, with 
its arching porticos and snowy turrets, and above 
all so formidable and threatening in its aspect, 
that none but a set of madcap school girls would 
have dared plan against its peace and quiet. 

But from the many roguish glances, and 
bright, suggestive smiles that were directed to- 
wards it during the day, it was quite evident 
that the old mansion and its grand surroundings 
was the subject of their thoughts and plans. 
At night the question was proved beyond a 
doubt, for when the village grew still and quiet, 
and the moon sailed clearly up the blue steep 
of the sky, pouring her rain of silvery light upon 
the gilded spires and snowy pillars of the squire’s 
beautiful home, a strange procession of reckless, 
merry misses stole ‘into the wide old gate, that 





1 Kate, until the affair of purloining the 
apples was brought to notice. Kate could not 
brook a threat, and when Squire Waters’s word 
reached her, she headed the little group of her 
school friends for a second attack. 

Well, as I said (begging your pardon for this 
digression), Kate looked very beautiful, standing 
there in the clear, silvery moonlight, holding up 
one white hand menacingly towards her witching 
band of followers. 

“Pshaw, Kate, don’t let’s try to keep still! 
Let him chase us if he wants to, and see what 
he’ll catch,” sounded the pleasant, musical voice 
of little Lucy Smiley. “I don’t believe I shall 
drop another glove for him to pick up, let me 
run ever so fast. I hope he was pleased with my 
name stamped upon the wrist.” 

“He didn’t trouble himself much about you 
or your name, I’ll wager you, when he had Kate’s 
dainty ’kerchief to wear next his heart. That 
isn’t the best of it—there was a specimen of her 
handwriting upon one corner of it, and if he isn’t 
as blind as a bat he’ll see who favored him with 
the bushel-may-basket made out of cabbage 
heads. Kate wrote the verses,” retorted Mary 
Prince, laughing and clapping her hands. 

“ Hush, I say girls, you mustn’t run on so ; I 
don’t want to be caught without any apples. If I 
have to run, I prefer to run upon a full stomach. 
So speak low if you cannot keep from speaking. 
We are almost there, now. Hush! see the ripe, 
yellow fruit glisten in the clear moonlight !” 

Kate tip-toed up to the little thicket of trees, 
followed by the hushed group. 

“ After all, I don’t believe there is any use in 
keeping so still,” she said, looking around. “It 
seems too much like real out-and-out stealing, in- 
stead of graciously condescending to test our lord- 
ly squire’s hospitality. So help yourselves, dears, 
while I preside as well as I can, in place of the 
gentleman himself. No doubt he’ll thank me 
for it when—he gets a chance!” 

“ Perhaps, after all, he’s hid right in this thick- 
et of trees, and when we get to helping ourselves, 
as you say, he’ll come jumping out here in the 
very midst of us,” suggested someone, in a timid 
voice. 

“ Pshaw,—don’t fear, Hattie! Why, we’ll 
scare him to death in five minutes if he ventures 
to show his head. There take this apple,—and 
this,—and this! Catch them as fast as I throw 
them. That’s brave! Stand out where you are, 
and if you hear any noise, why, run!” cried Kate, 
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turning again to the tree. “Here, catch my hat, 
and bring me some locust leaves! I’m going to 
ornament upon the occasion !’” 

She twined the dark leaves in and out her 
glossy braids, and then looping her white apron 
upon one arm commenced filling it with apples. 

“One for Elly Gray—two for dame ’Liza- 
beth,—three for little Bobby, and that nice, big 
bouncer for mz! Thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Waters! The company beg me to tender you 
in their behalf, their—their—What’s that girls ?” 

As Kate spoke there was a little crackling noise 
among the apple-boughs, in the thicket at her 
back, and before she had time to sound an alarm, 
Squire Waters bounded out in the very midst of 
the frightened girls, who ran, screaming lustily, 
in every direction. But could there have been 
an eye-witness to the comical scene, it would have 
been very easily observed that the squire cared 
little about capturing any save the wild, reckless 
leader. Down the long mall, Kate flew like the 
wind with the dignified bachelor following close- 
ly after her. Faster, faster, she went, her long 
glossy braids falling about her face and down her 
shoulders,—her light gray scarf, like a banner of 
rosy mist, floating out upon the breeze as she flew 
along. Faster, faster! Another moment past 
and she was within a single leap of the wide gate. 
But the squire was there before her, and like a 
frightened deer she sprang away in a different di- 
rection. ‘There was another gate that led from 
the west side of the grounds, and like lightning 
she shot towards it. But O, horror of hor- 
rors!—it was locked fast! She turned about 
again, but the squire was closely upon her track 
and there was no hope of escape for her. Pant- 
ing and trembling she stood silent until he came 
up to her. 

“Permit me to escort you to the house, Miss 
Weston,” he said, bowing low before her, and 
speaking as though nothing in the world had 
happened to mar his self-possession. 

“No, I thank you, sir, I will go home, if you 
please.” Kate’s voice shook as she spoke, and 
she fairly reeled, as she made an attempt to take 
a few steps forward. 

“T cannot permit you to go home while you 
are so weary. You cannot walk without assist- 
anceeven. Leanon my arm; in amoment we 
will reach the house.” 

But Kate did not accept his aid willingly ; and 
so he went forward, and gently putting his arm 
about her, drew her toward the house. Her 
breath came freer and easier in a moment’s time, 
and when she stood within the wide old hall she 
was quite herself again. 

“I will not go further, if you please, sir,” she 
said, pausing there, and giving a hurried glance 
over her disarranged toilet. 

“This to a man of my hospitality, Miss Wes- 
ton? This way, if you please!” He threw open 
a door into a small sitting-room‘ and i 


that I will not annoy you more. You may go 
now.” 

He stepped aside from the door to allow Kate 
to pass out, but she stood before him without 
moving to go, while the wilful tears still broke 
up from the depths of her beautiful eyes and fell 
upon her cheeks. 

“T will not detain you longer,” he repeated, 
hesitatingly, seeing that she stood immovable 
and silent. 

She drew up her haughty head as he spoke 
and dashed the burning tears from her cheeks ; 
then she started forward without looking up into 
his face. For a moment she tottered upon the 
threshold, pressing her slender fingers over her 
wet eyes, and then turned back again to the 
squire, who stood, with his head bent towards 
her. 

“ J—I—do not want to go!” she cried, spring- 
ing back to him, and holding out both white 
hands to meet his eager, passionate grasp. 
Then—then—but Squire Waters is too aristocrat- 
ic a personage for me to meddle with this one de- 
licious little love-scene of his life. You must 
imagine the rest, yourself, dear reader. All I 
can say is, that Kate Weston became his wife in 
consequence of the affair of the apples. 





PRESS ON. 

This is a speech, brief, but full of inspiration, 

= opening the way to all victory. The mys- 

of Napoleon’s career was this,—under all 
ai culties and discouragements, “ ‘press on ” 
It solves the problem of all heroes ; it is the rule 
by which to weigh rightly, all wonderful success- 
es and triumphal marches to fortune und genius. 
It should be the motto of all, old and young, 
high and low, fortunate and unfortunate, so 
called. 

“Press on!” Never des ; never be dis- 
couraged, however stormy the heavens, however 
dark the way, however great the difficulties and 
repeated the failures,—* press on!” If fortune 
has played false with thee to-day, do thou play 
true Not thyself to-morrow. If thy riches have 
taken wings and left thee, do not weep thy life 
away; but be up and doing, and retrieve the 
loss, by new energies and action. If an unfor- 
tunate bargain has deranged thy business, do not 
fold thy arms and give up all as lost ; but stir 
thyself, and work the more vigorously. If those 
whom thou hast trusted have betrayed thee, do 
not be discouraged, do not idly weep, but “ press 
on!” find others; or, what is better, learn to 
live within thyself. Let the foolishness of yes- 
terday make thee wise to-day. If thy affections 
have been poured out like water in the desert, 
do not sit down and perish of thirst,—but press 
on; a beautiful oasis is before thee, and thou 
mayst reach it if thou wilt. If another has been 
false to thee, do not thou increase the evil by 
being false to thyself. Do not say the world has 
lost its poetry and beauty ; ’tis not so; and even 
if it be so, make thine own poetry andl beauty, 
by a brave, a true, and, above all, a religious 
ite. 





A GOOD HIT. 
The “local” of the ea Herald, attempt- 





her toenter. When she went hesitatingly for- 
ward, he drew a large lolling chair up before the 


window and begged her to be seated. 
“O, but our fruit! Excuse me for not reliev- 
ing you before, of the”barden !” 


Kate crimsoned to the very roots of her hair, 
as he motioned to her apron of apples, which 
she still held looped up over her arm. The next 
moment he had gathered them into a silver fruit 
dish, and was ringing for plates and knives. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I cannot remain long- 
er,” said Kate rising, and giving a little flash of 
light into his face. 

“But I shall insist upon it. I have a moral 
right to detain you to-night, remember.” 

“Or would have, perhaps, if I was not able to 
purchase my own ransom. I think I understand 
you. May Lask at what price you value your 
fruit?” 

She drew her purse from her pocket with one 
hand, and pointed to the silver fruit dish with 
the other. 

The squire’s lip curled for a moment, and his 
steady eye burned beneath their perfect brows, 
with a deeper light ; but when he spoke, his voice 
was as firm and mellow as though the faintest 
ripple of passion had never broken over its quiet 
surface. 

“By the peck apples, are worth—let me 
see—some fifty cents, at the early season of the 
year. Perhaps I can afford to discount a bit up- 
on the price, since you have taken so large a 
quantity.” 

“No, no, sir, do not discount the smallest frac- 
tion of a mill upon them, as you value your 
happiness! If I have not enough money in 
my purse, I can apply to some friend to loan me 
the remainder.” 

“ Miss Weston !” 

Squire Waters spoke her name in a low, 
stern voice. 

“You chose well, sir, Iam sure. Among the 
score of girls who visited your orchard to-night, 
Iam the only one who has not some friend to 
buy them from the unhappy consequences of this 
adventure. There is my purse, sir!” 

She threw the small purse upon the carpet at 
his feet, as she spoke, and then ashamed of her 
ungenerous words, and her high flow of passion, 
burst into tears. 

“Miss Weston !”’ 

The squire’s voice was a little tremulous now, 
but it detracted nothing from its deep sternness. 
He stepped in front of the door, as he spoke, as 
he divined an intention on the part of Kate to 
glide from the room. 

“A moment, if you please,—I will not detain 
you long,” he said, inclining his head toward 
her. “TI believe you too trye and generous, Miss 
Weston, to think me guilty of such meanness as 
you have just ascribed tome. Iam sure that, 
for a long time, you must have known me bet- 
ter. If you have not, it is not my fault. Fora 
long time I have been interested in you. Your 
face pleased me when I first looked upon it, and 
I felt that it was no common soul, no poor spirit, 
that spoke out so eloquently from your features. 
Itmay have been weak in a man of my years 
to follow you about though I have endeavoied 
to treat you with the courtesy and respect which 
were yours by right, as Ihave done. I have es- 
teemed you very highly ;—have, I am almost 
afraid, by the little pang I feel at my heart to- 
night, been allowing myself to love you, even. 
That is all. I promise you as a true gentleman 





ing to compete with the Cincinnati reporters in 
sensation items, gets up a fearful accident to a 
lion in Van ’8 ie. Some 
brutes spit tobacco j juice in his eyes. to make om 
roar. He was so maddened he jumped thro 
the bars of his cage and hitting the sen of 
tent split himself completely through from head 
to tail. The emergency required promptness. 
Van Amburgh seized the halves and clapped 
them instantly together. They stuck, and the 
lion was soon restored to consciousness. But 
imagine Van’s agony when he saw that he had 
put the lion together in the wrong way !—that 
two of the animal’s legs were up and the other 
two down! But the lion got well, and 
seems to enjoy himself better than ever. When 
he gets tired of walking on two legs he flops over 
onthe other two. He is said to be a curious 
looking lion. 








Desrors py Nature.—There are some to 
whom debt seems their natural element ; they ap- 
pear to swim only in hot water. To owe and to 
live are to them terms synonymous; the ledger 
is their libro d’oro; the call of the sheriff no more 
than the call of a friend.—Jerrold. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The —_ oz our Union.) 
No daintie flowre or herbe sae peewee on grownd, 
ret arborett with painted blossoms drest 
nd smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al arownd. 
Spenser. 











Weeds. 

Some amateur gardeners have a slovenly way of leaving 
the weeds, after extracting them, on the spots whence 
they have been pulled. In agriculture this is necessary, 
but in i it is i bl Where the ground 
is soft and in good tilth, as it should be, many of these 
weeds will strike again, and give you a renewal of your 
labor. Then even small weeds, when shrivelied up, have 
an unsightly look. They should be removed in a basket, 
and should be placed in the basket as they are pulled. 
Make it a rule that no weed shall be permitted to exist in 
your garden, and devote no more space to your flowers 
than you can keep perfectly clean. This is no needless 
advice; for many persons go to considerable expense in 
procuring a number of flowers, and then allow them to 
grow up neglected, dwarfed and intermixed with the va- 
rious rough and robust weeds, that only need impunity 
to overgrow and overshadow the whole garden. 








Ornamenting Porches and Piazzas. 

Some people employ annuals for the decorations of the 
pillars and trellises of their porches and piazzas; but it is 
much better to provide permanent climbing plants, which 
give little trouble except to protect them during wiater. 
If you have space, in addition to the inevitable climbing- 
rose, you should have the asteria, the fragrant monthly 
honeysuckle, and the scarlet trumpet-flower. The latter 
is very showy, and after s few years acquires a hardy 
habit. 





Arrangement of Colors. 

Not only should flowers in beds and parterres be ar- 
ranged with reference to their height and seasons of tlow- 
ers, but as to their color. The perspective of a parterre, 
where the hues are duly balanced and contrasted, where 
the chromatic scale is skilfully managed, is truly pictur- 
esque and enchanting; while, on the other hand, bad 
taste is shown in placing all the blues, and the reds, all 
the yellows, and all the secondary and tertiary colors by 
themselves. 


Hollyhocks. 

In our walks among the gardens in the vicinity, we are 
pleased to find that the hoil)hock has been completely 
‘ rebabilitated * Hollyhocks are once more universal 
favorites. There is nothing like them for producing fine 
out of door effects; they are conspicuous, varied and rich 
in color, and form admirable groups and backgrounds. 





Insects on Trees. 

Whale-cil soap dissolved in warm water, so as to form 
suds of medium strength, if sprinkled upon the leaves 
with a syringe, is sure death to the caterpillar, miller and 
the army of ravagers that destroy the foliage 


, 
Hester's Picnic. 

Each college has its leaders of mischief, and so had the 
bad oe & worthy divine, whom we will call Dr. Bus 

resident. One day the rogues brought a cow 
“he build , drove her up the stone steps, in the 
passage, and to ver in the narrow range of the dormi- 
tory, until, at the very door of the ringleader, it became 
impossible to move her backward or forward. The preai- 
dent got wind of it; and the next day, having heard of 
the active leaders of the scheme, he proceeded to lecture 
on soology, of which, toward its close, the following is 
the substance : 

bs vient inetinet given by the Creator is wonderful in its 

varied bearings upon the preservation and propagation of 

the aninral kingdom ; but the mammalia claim oar high- 
est attention The cow is, in my estimation, above all 
other tara her class; for you all recollect the cow 
which t on yesterday, surmounted every obstacle in 
order to find her calf!” 


Asa sample of the coolness of railroad conductors the 
Harrisburgh Patriot and Union tells the following rte 
story :—‘* One of them having been diseharged from hi 
trust Bee to be reinstated. ‘You were dismissed, 1 
said the superintendent, austerely, * for letting pe train 

twiee into collision.'.— The very reason, id the 
other, soy hy him, ‘why I ask to be ciaeere.% — 
* How so??—* sie, tt I had any doubt before as to 
whether two ns cap pass each other on the same 
track, I am entirely satisoed. I have tried it twice, ah, sir, 
and it can't be done, and 1 am not likely to try it again. 
He regained his situation.’ 


An Antediluvian Fib.—‘ Father,” said a young lisper 
of some three or four summers, ‘‘ when wath the Flood?’’ 
es 0, a ~ all replied the parent, ‘* that happened a 


ng 

= Wath we alive then?” persisted the anxious inquirer. 
‘0, dear,’’ was the reply, ‘the Flood we read of in 

the Bibi mage many thousané years ie 
Well, now,” rejoined the fo bay, ta avouk Gages, “that 
is pa bad! I thought Tom Brown (another youngster of 
the same age) wath fibbin’. He thaid to me thith morn- 
in’ that Ae wath there then, and waded through!” 


Burns paid little deference to the artificial distinctions 
of society. On his way to Leith, one morning, he met a 
man in hodden gray—a west country farmer; he shook 
him earnestly by the hand, = stopped and’ conversed 
with him. AN this was y a young Edinburgh 
blood, who took the | ewe vounaly ts task for his defect of 
taste. ‘* Why, you fantastic gomeril,”’ said Burns, ‘it 
was not the great coat, the sconce-bonnet, and the San- 
quar boot-hose I spoke to, but the man that was in them; 
and the man, sir, for true worth woul weigh you and 4, 
and ten more such, any eit 


“ Wife and I,” says pywnesa comment, “were 
looking at some pictures in which little naked angels 
were quite conspicuous, She called the attention of our 

bitin r to them, and remarked : 

“** Ligay, dear, Lage al ae ig and go to heaven, 
you will be like those angels.’ 

** Lizale looked up, with a lip that told at once she 
didn’t appreciate the promise, and said: 

pe | want to be better dressed than that when I go to 
heaven!’ 





Aen 


A priest in a rich abbey in Florence, named Gruignell, 
being a fisherman's son, caused a net ‘to be spread ever: 
day on the table of his Apartment, to put him. as he sald, 
in mind of Bile origin. Khe abbot dying, thie disssmbied 
humility procured him to be chosen his successor ; sed 
the net was used no more. *‘ Where's the net?’ 
friend to him the day afterwards, on entering his apart: 
ment. ‘ There is no further occasion for the net,’ said 

Gruignoli, ‘‘ when the fish is caught.” 


amen 


A discussion arose in a hotel parlor as to the citizen- 
ro ofa aa at the oer end of the room. * He's 
an Englishman,” said o e, “I know by bis head.” 
“He's a Scotchman,” said another, * I know by his com- 
Longe » “He's a German another, ‘* 1 know by 
jis beard.” The ladies thought he looked like a Span- 
iard. Here the conversation rested, but soon one of them 
spoke—** I have eae sceiet he, “‘he s an American; he’s 
got his legs on the table!” 

Cotton Mather often eunne got panes of a friend that 
“there was a gentieman named in the eighteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Aposties, te whom he was more in- 
debted than any other man man in the world. This was the 
prudent ‘town clerk,’ who earnestly advised the excited 
people to do nothing raatly. = all occasions et ieiends, ot 
quence, or of urgent haste, he would say, ‘ let 
us first advise with the town clerk of Ephesus.’ ”’ 


City Swell (splashed by A acy Sy iglidagmed deuee 
take you, you 've spoiled my best peg 
Crossing-sweeper gp Apt t swear at 'em, sir 


—please, sir, don” ‘hey ’re the very best friends we've 
We id pth. sir, in this ‘ere dry weather, if it 
warn’t for them watering-carts. They 're 


and meat, and drink, = washing to us, thay do 
make such a jolly mess 


ERAAA RASA AAA 


An Irish tramp called for relief at St. Peter's Hospital, 
Bristol, and complained of being ill, when tue doctor gave 
him an order for some mediciue. When Pat preseuted 
the ‘ate and henna wih what it provided, Pat on he did pot 
sg it. The nurse said that he did, for the doctor said 

“ Arrah, whist,’ was the reply, “I know better 
hom the doctor! ‘fisn’ t physic I want at all, but sau- 
sages and tay!’* 


een 


Nathaniel Shelly was complaining that some one bad 
i him by sending him a letter addressed to “ Nat 


“ Why,’ said a friend, ‘‘ I don’t see anything insulting 
in that. = is au abbreviation for Natnaniel.”’ 
gt *? said the little man, ** but blast his impu- 
dence, he pd it with a G—Gnat!’ 


Oe eee 


A gentleman who was going to fight a duel, asked a 
friend of his. who had won * considerable sum tue night 
before, to be his second. ‘My dear sir,’ repiied the 
gamester, *‘ I won fifteen hundred guineas last night, and 
shall cut but @ poor figure at fightiug to day; but if you 
will apply to the person I got them off, he will fight like 

# flend, for he has not a fartning left.’ 


eee eee 


M. Talleyrand was enjoying his rubber, when the con- 
versation turned on a recent marriage of an Rngebe lady 
of respectable rank. ‘ How ever could Madame ue S—— 
make such a match?—a person of her birth to marry & 
valet de chambre!’’—Ah,”’ replied Talleyrand, “it was 
late in the game; at nine we don't reckon honors.” 


reer 





Two b’hoys were reading Emerson the other day. Upon 
their coming to this Dasnnge, ** Angio-Saxvnize your heas, 
my ee simply!” One says, “ Wall, that’s 
some pumpkins 'y I guess—but wot on airth does it wean, 
Bulr’— <9, it's the gallus way of saying put your head 
in a bag "” 


Joe and Bill Benton went to New Orleans with a flat- 
boat of corn. Joe wrote to his father thus 
“ Nu Orleens, Gune 6—Deer Dad, markets is dull corn 
is mighty lo and Bills dead. 
* Your affectionate sun J.B." 


A new Version of an old Rhyme 


Delightful task to train the young recruit, 
ud teach the volunteer how to shoot 
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CHAPTER X 


As soon as old Tussle, on 
of the Sarah Martha had alike 
for sea and for battle, he calk 
something to eat. That sabl 
some queries about the gusta: 
likes of his new master, broy 
pliance with his orders, a qr 
neous food, which he ate a: 
promenading to and fro, on tt 
deeply thinking on the severs 
to his mind. 

“ Chaikers,” he finally sa 
stick close to me, and he ma 
should be all right, there's : 
resigning the command of t 
mere shore-lubber, in compa: 
fact, since he has installed m 
er, he wont get aboard till ». 
subject, and he has daly agr: 
swing!” 

He called the cook, and th 


of that worthy quietly summ.;.. 


“ There, boys,” he sail, n« 
silver @ollars apicce, “I we - 
ticularly wide awake as long 
main where she is, since the: 
soon we may cut and run 
the present night, do I want 
boats which you see in the 5 


that no one, not even Chai: 


alongside without my know!- 

All of the men replied sa’ 
soon distributed about the 
natives of Milford, whom 
an especial purpose. Thes: 
to the cabin and bade them | 

“ We're going to see the 
during the next hour, and 
little Datch courage.” 

The wine he produced .. 
cussion, and then Tussle sa: © 

“I suppose you are aequ: 
ity hereabouts '”” 

“B’artinly, cap’n—bin 
‘cept a little coasting.” 

“ Well, there's a particu) 
find, and of which I have 
purblind rascal, named | 
been digging for the mone) 

“ Bome of Kidd’s buried 

“Fes.” 

“And you have « drawi: 
the rhino is buried *” 

The captain nodded. 

“And that place is abou 

Another nod 

“ Well, then, this ‘ere 
chap to find it for you, er: 
the picter !” 

Old Tussle took a rude 
and showed it to the m 
Btiles’s eyes fell upon it, : 
passed over his face. 

“1 know it,” he said 
the spot as straight asa 1 
the house of John Welch, 
of the lithe lane which rv 
between the house ami + 
dot on the map, I ‘spose, 
buried 1” 

“No, bat the spot wh. 
The cash is buried nev 
boundaries of the map- 

rans off the margin, so 0 
as soon as I find this « 
know where the money 
understanding to what 
margin points, and the’ 
whole thing to me on m 
suppose this document | 
cleat as Kidd's deed to 
it’s good. And now, + 

there, we'll set oat ato 

getting s boat ready with 

and so on, while we'll } 

heg of powder, and so on 
All the arrangements 


“Tent one that + 
said one of the sailors. 
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